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HAPPY REFLECTIONS 





BY TAKING 
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His parents were afraid 
he —— never be reared 





it thanks t ellin’s x1 he was soon on 
id, furnis dion still another 

oO t power ot Mellit n’s Food 

dy ler and creator of vitality. 


ther (Balham Hill, S.W.)writes: 

| d, omer tg first he took it 
\\ I fraid he would never be 
ta | ment took place, 
ne, healthy child.” 





Give Mellin’ 
»oft-proved value 


Ltp., PECKHAM, S.E 


DINNEFORD'S 


BERMALINE 
pe MAGNESIA 


A Wholesome —and 
Nourishing Food for 
Family L se, delicious to 
eat and Always Fresh 




















is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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OUTLINES FROM THE NO. 1 (DICKENS) SERIES OF 


PLASTIC PICTURES 


EASY-CLEAN— AND CHARMING WHEN FINISHED — 10 COLOURS— BRONZE, 
TOOLS, ETC., IN EVERY OUTFIT. NO. 2 SERIES, eae OTHERS IN 
ACIIVE PREPARATION. LET US SEND YOU FREE PARTICULARS. 
































NARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, LTD., 27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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TAKE 1 HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, and EDUCATION 


/ es ii] y 7 Pr = ——. 


























Cosy private cabin on board one of the Great Central Company's New Royal Mail Steamers. 


HAMBURG is a most interesting Holiday centre, and a veritable 
architectural and historical Treasure House, while the Elbe and the 
Alster Lakes add immeasurably to the dignity and beauty of the City 


BERLIN is one of Europe's gayest and most modern capitals, which offers a wealth of recreation 
and amusement to the visitor. 


Travel via GRIMSBY and HAMBURG by Magnificent Royal Mail Steamer. 


ANTWERP, BRUSSELS, GHENT (for the International Exhibition 
BRUGES and OSTEND are unique holiday centres, and full 0 


beauty and interest. 


Travel via GRIMSBY and ANTWERP, the Favourite Route. 


——— 


HOLE AND Its quiet waterways, old-world attractions, famous Art Galleries 
are amongst the many attractions offered the tourist. 


Travel via GRIMSBY and ROTTERDAM. Comfortable Accommodation. 





Boat Expresses from principal Great Central Stations in connection with Sailings: 





Rail and Bost 


Cheap tour tickets for individual and conducted tours, including 
Tray el, Hotel ‘\ecommodation, Drives, &c., for a long or short holiday. 
giving full information, can © 


Illustrated booklets and Continental Courier, & 
enquiries respectin 


obtained at any of Dean & Dawson's offices (where all ” 
" ° c 
Continental travel will receive prompt attention), or post free from P ublicity 


216 Marylebon Red... london N \W SAM FAY General Manager. 
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It is important for you to know that 
Benger's is not a pre-digested food, 
and it does not contain dried milk nor 
malt nor chemical food substance. 


It is a natural cereal food combined with 
natural digestive principles. It is prepared with 
fresh new milk, with which it combines to form 
a delicious food cream, assimilable to the most 
weakly digestion, and safe to give under almost 
all conditions, 


Yy 


\ 


Las tate age O&O 
ad ae 









Food 


is for Infants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, and for all whose digestive 
powers have become weakened. 
Post free : to all who have the care of 


Infants and Invalids, a 48-page Bi —’ 
—** Beng er’s Food and Ho wto Us 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd, MANCHESTER. 
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New York | A.) 92, W tre t Sydney N.S.W.) 327 33 Street, 
rede snap ler Me aman f nce TO I \ 34 vabai 1 >t., 
MONTREAL, and bra e> through ty da 
° 197. RBenyer's Food ts obtainable throughout the world of « Aemasis, Stores, ete, 











_| WHY PAY SHOP ee 


All goede sent direct from Factory to Home. 
nd a veritad Do you know t practically ALB Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 


Show Rooms: 


62 MOOR ST. 


- Elbe and the Why not the me direct from the workman’s hands in a aceite 
ty of the Ut cond [ also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
of recreat ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, \ 
ow PRICES, pay ible in any way that will suit you My 
S n I a tment of most recent designs, 
Steamers ne despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


DISCOUNT ‘FOR CASH, ba — ” heey riven] CONVENMENCE. 















































al Exhibiti : 
: ny 
, and full 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, tn Street, BIRMINGHAM. . Special Attention given 
to Export Orders. 
“|| tse BENSON’S 
pdation Cae) ap FINE GEM RINGS. ean 
’ s Sent Post Free all the world over. Saito. 
ee € FS ~ 
Sailings . HIGHEST QUALITY -- BEST VALUE Claeiiy% 
: ——, at Lowest Cash Prices. pig fy 
| and 5 i) ve " ef nomial and f 
Times"’S tem of MONTHLY PAYMENTS t rwatla 
- D H ' ELECTIONS ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, 
yn, eat? £7 I trated Bonk oft from £1 (with si urd). = Watehe 
respess™ J st free. Mention Quiver 
licity Det 
- J. W. BENSON, tis, 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. nse on Shing ad 
lanagel 
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EVERY WOMAN’S WISH FULFILLED 





A Glorious Growth of Natural Hair assured to every Lady in the Land. 





FURTHER FREE DISTRIBUTION OF VALUABLE TOILET ouTFits, 





EVERY WOMAN'S WISH. 





Every lady in the land wishes for a glorious growth of 
natural, gleaming hatr 
But how many, with sighs of regret, look upon 
ining tresses as unattainable, and endeavour to hidk 
the povert tf their hair w fringes and transtorma- 
tier hi ade ve few How many more are ashamed 
t intiness of their locks and are conscious of the 
] icharm and power which accompantes hair poverty 
For hair poverty is increasing in England to-day at 
n ala ing rate 
] ne who has made a life-long study of the hair, as 
Mr. Edwards, the invent Harlene Hair-Drill,” has 
lone, this state of affairs, however much to be regretted, 
t surprising For 
ill ill ak 1 f 
I trea ent, just 
a flowers int iT. 
‘ I t be intelligently 
tend to induce them t 
ive t hoe tl I 
i 1 if \ | 1 
now, it can I 
int 1 } 
t treats t it « 
s Unk \ , 
t ( \ Ir fal it 
sooner or later, begin t 
fall out, split at the ene 
ad ns of | 
I and dist 
I i t! ‘ t i 


HOW THE WISH 
MAY BE FULFILLED. 









w 


ceptible to the 


climate 


slightest change in temperatur 


THE WONDROUS RESULTS OF *“ HARLENE 


HAIR-DRILL.”’ 
Start vou Harlene Hair-Dril]” to-day, 
by day vou can actually perceive the impr 
in vour han 
Phere isn ndition of hair ill-health which Har] 
Will not remedy, and no case s tubborn that it 
not quickly yield to this wonderful achie 


the scientist 


*Harlene Hair 
Ss ilp disorder 


Drill’ cures all 


the following hair 

Total Baldness (even oj 
years’ standing), 

Partial or Patchy Bald 
ness. 

—Thinning of Hair over 

the temples. 
Thin, weak, straggling 
Hair. 

—Hair which falls out 
whenever brushed or 
combed. 

Hair which splits at the 

ds 





gre 


ends. 
Dull, dead - looking 
lustre-lacking Hair 
Dry, brittle Hair. 
—Greasy, inelastic Hair 
Deposit of Scuri and 
Dandruff. 
—Discoloured Hair 
Irritation of the Scalp 


GENEROUS FREE 
GIFT TO EVERY 
READER. 


Ww there Is 


Bel 








. | post. 
‘ Wr tk ‘, tfit) to the I 
of wet tented * I / a Ha oid 104 Hig 
ul u t Hol l } 
the following free Hair-Growing Toilet Gift. It cont 


1. A trial bottle of that delightful hair-food and tonic- 


dressing, ‘*Harlene for the Hair."” — 
A packetof ‘‘Cremex'’ for the Scalp, 4 eclgne® 
Shampoo Powder for home use, which thoroughly 
cleanses the Scalp from Scurf, and prepares tne Mair 
for the ** Hair-Drill'* treatment. m1 Bul 

. Mr. Edwards’ private book of ** Hair-Drill ules, 
which show you how, by practising them for two 


i : to the falling or 
minutes a day, you can put a stop latter to 


fading of your hair, and restore the | 
luxuriant, healthy, and lustrous abundance. 
All chemist t * Harlene forthe Hair! 
qs. f tt Cr eX ' -_ , fr 
1 
Harlene Co, 104 High Holborn, 1 WA 
‘ ' 











This COUPON entities YOU to ONE — 
* HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT FRE 


I ENE ¢ 


. W 
raH H 








But t is not | 
a5 ne ‘ 
f | t 
Ay 1 
ected Rr 
in t | t nd r } H Jed ‘ 
ind tra ! t t r) 
} ! if € complete 
\ t the f 
Mr. |] t } il Hair S ialist, ¥ i tart 
to-d t w natural | ho and \ ind 
gleamis tht Vv of 
And t \ i t t 
M J n Ha ! Ha Dril i 
pa i | ple vy t 
ha t 1 with t ivnit 
ta le nt 
It t lads ind nth in 
lar i tine head of 
ist ingly wer 
t t t irt | 
I t | t magnificent 
hie f hau ere ft Ha Hair-Drill 
NATURE'S SECRET REVEALED. 
I Harlene H D is the sure method of 
I i the l t i No other method 
prey t Nature ret 1 
H 
If f * Harlene Ha 
I will ickly 
1 1 t! 
And i ] naturall wn, 
it t l nat il in 
l ill t l k and sickl 1 su 
1V 











RLENE 


Css (even oj 
inding). 
atchy Bald 
Hair over 
es. 
straggling 
falis out 
brushed or 
Splits at the 
d + looking 
king Hair 
Hair. 
lastic Hair 
Scuri and 


Hair 
| the Scalp 


S FREE 
EVERY 
ER. 


and tonic: 


. delighttu 
thoroughly 
»s tne Hair 


ili” Rules. 
em for two 
e falling or 

latter 
nce. 


VEEK’S 
FREE 
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The pen to possess. 


A “nib” 
in every style. 


“Whatever your style of he andwriting, you will find 
that I can supply you with the very nib that suits you 
best. Ask for me personally at the shop to-day.” 

eneiaenmenneentt 


Don’t put up with the old-fashioned 
fountain pen that needs a filles— 
get an Onoto. 
——— 


Don’t keep on using a pen that 
leaks—get an Onoto. 


The Onoto fills itself with ink easily and 
quickly from any ink supply. It is the 
one pen that you can rely upon to fill 
itself properly. It can't leak. 
—_—_ 


If you buy the wrong kind of pen to-day 
you will probably wish for an Onoto 
to-morrow—so be sure to get an Onoto, 


GUARANTEE. — The Onoto is British 
made. It is designed to last a lifetime; but, 
if it should ever go wrong, the makers will 
immediately put it right, free of cost 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Jewellers, ani Stores. Booklet about the Onoto Pen 
free on application to Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


FE ME SE LE ME AE ME A AM aA 





YOU WANT “LONGLIFE” 


“ Longlife" Alumir im Ce ooking Utensils are Good to 
use; Good t ' Light to lift; Quick to boil; 
















Easy to clean »; Noth Ling to rust ; White 

all thr La ‘ Save time; Save labour; 

Save fuel; Br t t kitchen; Lighten the work, 
' r ¢ « Likes Them, 

N 

at tic 


BUNCHER & 
HASELER, LT. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
















"LONGLIFE 























GET ACQUAINTED. 


Your Grocer will 
INTRODUCE you to 


GE: 


Tomato Catsup 


for 3d., 6d., 9d., or 1s., 
and you'll be FAST FRIENDS for ever. 
Appetisin, Digestive. 








Delicious 














Try a tin of “VITRELLA” in your 
Baths, Sinks, and Lavatories, and they 
will always be sweet, clean, and thoroughly hygienic. 

For cleaning Iron and Enamelled po ans there 
is nothing so excellent. A sprinkle of * RELLA” 
will remove like lightning all dirt and bon stains. 


MITRELLA 


To be obtained everywhere in 6d. and 18. Tins. 
FREE SAMPLE TIN post free to 


DOULTON & CO. LTD. x.";*° 


LAMBETH, S.E. 
TR ice nice” ps Nicaea ail 
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For Hair-Health and 
Hair-Wealth 


there's nothing like Geo. R. Sims’ Tatcho. To 
old and young alike it gives to hair that has 
lost its health the luxuriance, beauty, and rich 
growth Nature intended for it. Tatcho has so 
engrafted itself within the public estimation that 
it is now universally accepted as the one true 
and genuine Hair Grower’ in Mr. Sims's own 
words, ‘A remedy capable of working wonders.” 


Tafcho 


Tatcho is sold by all Chemists and Stores, 1 -, 2.9, and 4 6. 
(; Ar I ‘ ; Pe 
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Kings, Presidents, 


urnalists, 


years of satis 
ls yours 


Waterman's Ideal ? 
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Waterpious 
Fountain Pen 








The great name in Pendom 


Four styles — Regular, Safety, 
Pump-filling, and Self-filling, with 
numerous designs in each. Nibs 
to suit all Every pen 
fuily guaranteed. 

In Silver and Gold for presenta- 
tion. Of Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. Booklet tree. L. & C. 
HarprmutH = Ltp.,  Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, London. (New 
York : 173 Broadway.) 


hands. 


sal) 














Wy SUFFER FROM CORNS ? 


A Marvellous 
Remedy __.<-.[, 


Mason’s Killeorn 


1/- per bottle, post free. 


MAIL ORDER DEPTS. :— 
LONDON: 94 High St., 
LEEDS: Buriey Hill 


Stoke Newington. 





DISTINCTIVE AND DEPENDABLE 
Autumn Dress Fabrics and Suitings 


Are Pure Wool Clothing Fabrics 


w 





‘ ‘ 1 
Costumes, , Suits, Ove reoats, 
I P 


ee. es made to order. 


BU RNE TT “LTD. 


pe tree EGE R rON 
Somerset, England, 


S. Factors, Wellington, 














Over 30 years aco the late Lord 
eaconstield testified to the benefits 
he re fron HIMROD'S 

, and every post brings 
Similar letters to-day. 


eive 


nd detailed 


FREE SAMPLE 
Te f by 





WEAK SIGHT 


CURED 
_IN ONE MONTH 


The remarkable treatment discovered by Dr. C. ¢ 
Percival has cured thousands of sufferers and enabled 
them to discard their glasses entirely. Every sufferer 
is invited to 


TEST HIS SYSTEM FREE FOR 10 DAYS. 
write, enclosing 2d. stamps, to 
DR. C. G. PERCIVAL. -_ 


Simply 
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FREE BOOK OF STRENCTH 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY AND READ ALL 
ABOUT HOME TREATMENT BY ELECTRICITY. 


NO MORE SYSTEM-WRECKING DRUGS, 
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: they are 
eve r won tr ! y worn, t I ; “ Al . 
fai t t rad t Body Ba I t ' 
c t Don't I 
to ul ‘ iw i ik Ues. l lrdien to na t Is 
We w \ n y e of all nye. Kjuire 
DON’T HESITATE. dan tame! The 
SEND NOW. — 7 wi 
You » now how to apply t wonderfu 2) : Aes ; ~ & 
non-d Cour own coe in | a) WHAT THIS OFFER 
Sty Wade Siacéeticn. deh sar id AN MEANS. 
Vi Batter \ We are ' re 
be ‘ 
Rk 1 ¢ Physicians, man Nor vr 
ti i y: I 
“AN 


Stora e lor a | 
LOST VITALITY, 


RHEUMATISM, SUMMER 
EXHAUSTION, KIDNEY, aT , 
LIVER AND STOMACH 2 


TROUBLES, PREMATURE 

LOSS OF STRENGTH, NERVE 

EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE, 

CONSTIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, 

SLEEPLESSNESS, FEMALE AlIL- 

MENTS, &c. 

NEW LIFE FOR YOU. r day! 

yon eee rugs and ADVICE FREE. 
5 This Fr Our Cons 1 [ye t t 

] ! I il ! y wont rer a na 


; Institute to see us. No charge is m po 
. I t 
Paemach he S00") BREE COUPON “3 





Pulver | yt I , ee 











Write to. THE SUPERINTENDENT, Pulvermacher Institute, Ltd., 
84 VULCAN HOUSE, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Open daily 9 to 6 A nnection with any other firm Estab. 1848. 
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FARROW’S 
BANK LIMITED 


RATED UNDER THE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES ACTS. 
Authorised Capital - - £500,000 
Shares Issued . - 500,600 
Reserve Liability ° ad £236,757 


Chairman and Managing Director: 


THOMAS FARROW. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINT 
STOCK BANKING TRANSACTED. 


MR. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
Accounts are opened and interest allowed where credit 
balances of £10 and upwards are maintained for six months. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., 
notice of withdrawal. 


according to 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
The Bank effects the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares and Securities on behalf of its customers. 


Call or write for New Illustrated Booklet. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


1 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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€ Summit i in Boot making = Sn | 





se sithalls NEW PATENT 4 


Read ly a <4 


ES are 
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25228 
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. eve 
C. E. BROOKS, 638 Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, w.c. achieved 


Made like the old ** Wellington” ins. 
They FIT LIKE a GLOVE, 


THETFORD ART FLOWER VASES. Unuboultedly 


UNBREAKABLE, 
LIGHT, 
ARTISTIC, 
and 
DURABLE. 








l 





Bei KEADY-LACED t 
bh 





tender feet 





We make all sorts of ordivary Boots, 
and fit them with the Ready Lace, 


HINA TRAP Boot 


rl a dire n. for e - 
R. SOUTHALL & CO. (Dept.B ), 88 Kirkstall 
Road, LEEDS, y, 














PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., | 
38 York Road, LONDON, N. ’ 

















~ @One “Koh-i-noor” 
/ii\. Pencil in use for 
) smu ? _ SEVEN YEARS 


SUPREMELY. 
. ane .: r. ROBERT ALAWAY, At 





BE ST 
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NERVE 
ARALYSIS. 








Another Sensational Dr. Cassell’s Miracle. 


A Lady who suffered agonies 

from Nerve and Physical 

Breakdown, with Palpitation 
and Indigestion. 


Read this striking account 
of a cure when everyone 
thought her end had come. 


Remarkable proof of the 
value of 


DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


Mrs. Bateman, of 23 Blockhouse Street, 
Worcester. \ ! lew 


re 


r. 
, j 
wit 
‘ 
| ‘ 
ul 
ty 
i st 
i 1 volu 
( ’ \ tu 
1 incl 
I Lic Ine 
\ » bad 


that the least nois« 


upset me, For a 
whole year I was in 
this hopeless con 
dition, when my 


husband got me 
some of Dr. Cassell's 





Pablets I bright 

ened up with the 

first or second do 

It was wonderful 

| tablets seemed 

to put strength into 

1 somehow, and 

by the time I was 

taking the second 

supply I could go 

to market by my 

self, and feel none oe : 
the wors« I got Mrs. Hateman, Worcester. 
stronger every day, 

gaining lb. weight in ten weeks, and at the 


present time I never felt better in my life.” 


NERVOUS INDIGESTION. 


Mrs. Ellen Williams, of Brynegliwys, 


Abergynolwyn, near Towyn, North Wales, 
writes About two years ago I had a bad attack 
{ bronchitis \t the time I was suffering from 
indigesti and was greatly troubled with wind 
on the stomach I was also very nervous, and 
t ther in a ! run-down condition When 

f doors often I could hardly get my breath, 


iot only because cf the bronchitis, but also because 


itulen d such a choking effect However, 
he recommendation of a friend I got some Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets, and the effect was wonderful, 


I got better daily, and was soon well again.” 
l’'s Tablets re-establish the vital forces 





ot and so set the digestive process work- 
ing nat Phat is why they act more brilliantly 
t nan her medicine known 1n cases of Nervous 
Breakdown, Anwmia, Debility, Sleeplessness, Nerve 
Pains, Heart Weakness, Kidney and Stomach Dis- 
orders, Children’s Weakness, Spinal and Nerve 
Paralvsi ind general bodily fatigue, brain-fag, 
ind all run-down conditions. Send 2d. to-day to 
lor. Cassell’s Co. Ltd Box Aos), Chester Road, 
Manchester, for a free samplk All Chemists sell 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 10}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. gd. 

















EVERY CHILD IS 
NOT A NELSON! 


Bhp RE is a story 
one day the infant Nelson was missing 


home He wa at 


= from 


te ngth clis 
grandmother 
brook which he 
child, 


drive you 


sitting com 
pesedly by the le of a 
vas unable to cross “IT wonder, 


that hunger and fear did not 


home,’ remarked the old lady in amazement 
‘Fear, grandmamma, replied the dauntl 
infant I never iw fear what is it? 


child is not a Nelson! On 
f darkness, 


until a child out 


But every 
the contrary, a fear In party ular, 


1s natural in infancy and 


grows it, the wi t nurse is) to banish the 

darkne ot the bedroom with — the olt, 
| 

re 


Prices 


Night Lights 


Economical, Reliable, Safe. 





‘‘ Palmitine Star,” 
I burn 1 gla holder 


“Royal Castle,” “Childs’,” 


! 


without water 


in a saucer contain- 


£ 


‘* Sentinel,” 


| rm im a saucer without 


= 





Sold by Gr 


»cers, Chemists, and Stores. 
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Do you feel 


tired at the 
end of the day? 


THERE is nothing in the world 
like Vi-Cocoa to start the day 
on. Asa tood Vi-Cocoa is un- 
approachable. It makes you feel 
as if you had had a good meal 

satished, comfortable — you 
don't need to be told that it j 
nourishing and su \ 


staining yu 


realise Itat once ou feel like 
¥ off your coat and pitel 
Ing in to your work, whether it 
nya hammer or adding 


Is SWI 


up the columns of a_ ledge 

You are ready for the wash-tu 

or the sewing machine or the 
pe rite! 


yors Ol you ex 
pericnce a freshness and vitalit 
never known be 


1't feel that sink- 


that you've 
fore You dot 
ing feeling in the forenoon— 
that necessity for “something 
between meals.” You teel as it 


you had taken a new lease 


} . 8 , 
Lite WOTK DecConic l pleasure, 
Vi-¢ ary 
i ‘ t ; 3 est 
( i Te 

I ul 
\ 
‘ a NU 
‘ \l 
< 1 
1} t 


Don’t ask for Cocoa 
ASK FOR 


es, 


7 
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_CHARITABLE paced nea 


md acknowledge any Donat 
that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, ni nig +d 














THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, =, 















barns Z| | 500 ——— 
> ‘tren, 1G ll FATHERLESS — n 
“>, oe MOTHI RLESS eing ed with 
< ‘ a HOME, . ut trained, taught to 
Inquiry become upright ; ful me nd women 
System 


himiitered _ ,nforee fe" | | ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
"“stwe | | AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


at Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 
This good w } en maintaine t 


Administered 





PLEASE “%, 
HELP. 


ylenton-Kerr, Sec. 






















D ti dA 1 Subscri ti 
Is There will be thankfully seccived by the 
Secretary, 
A Hell ? 1 ~ WILL FEED & CLOTHE ONE CHILD FOR ONE DAY. 


s 7 . ~ { 
Extra crown Svo, 128 pages suse | 
Stiff paper boards, Is. net. 7 





Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 






































ee a A Fortnight 


in the country 
or at the 


SEASIDE 


fora | 
LONDON 
SLUM CHILD 


| sentiaenane — 























WHO WILL MAKE THIS LITTLE SACRIFICE SO THAT 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


Holiday Homes Fund | ypes to be ene to send 1 jor chibdirs n for a Fortnight’s Holiday this 
ld give a new lease of lite oo man i sicklh ld nd ati ~ A in 
l s a happy memory id the unhappy lif f Slumdor \ll gifts 
Fund of the R.S.U. and Sl Sieiieae thnchiies will be gratetullv acknowledged by 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
RAaGGED Scuoor UNION AND SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 John St., Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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IS THERE A HELL ? Rev. James Neil, m.a. 


Stiff paper boar oh EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
ra THE HOLY LAND 
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M.A., D.1I Arche . DD . , 
( H y. M.A t if ‘ b, 





Harold Begbie : 10 pict =a touch 


RELIGION AND THE CRISIS ; He 
notable contilutionto & Rev. R. C. Gillie 


I 
I het 


Set 
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EVANGELICALISM 
Has it a future Cloth gilt, 18, 6d. net 


Rev. Richard Roberts 


JESUS SON OF MAN it 
This new volume aims at giving a series “Rev. Arthur W. Robinson. p.0. 
ten ri THE VOICE OF JOY AND 





Fe RR 


Dell al el etl a 














; 7 Os 
‘s THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRIST a HEALTH lt, 3 
e Cloth gilt ' beg t tian 
i “ oo a 
@ it t plpend poe ee ” s } 
i ee 
id THE RENASCENCE oF FaltH & Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D, F.65 
a i CASSELL'S CONCISE 
ks pened nyt ben u! BIBLE DICTIONARY 
bs —— ne r cim i ! I M ul. 764 page 
&S ane ( 
a W. H. Fitchett, 8.A., LL.v. i 
a > ae % Dr. Alfred Rowland 
THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF yi ; 
t Clot! AFTER DEATH—WHAT? 
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Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D..LL.D. |} Bic hop Boyd Carpenter 
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i Of all Bookselle: +. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EG} | 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed sed @ painiess method. Samtanatery Booklet sent Free. 





I ty face fte listiyured by hairy growths, and how to permanently remove these h 
miety t hes who st t r per y nce Sume have tried the p sinful 
! y D ften t e small become 
i as I k Pimples, & I th 
r r f r © sk But at last € 
rely ‘ r i met | 
r ' oud t tth { t ren 1 r 
r I 1} t kir I that it t 
r r r ca ar sk TT 1 v 
1 Y ny e. All you! 
y ‘ 1 I wt ‘ r r \ 
tlerers wh ive trie ther met to write, as, unless we can prove that 
we not ask y 


HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD. 
t The Capilius santetering 


Co 339 Century House 205 Regent Street London. W. ye “ lescnption of th 
whe ea rfl hair at me ata 
texy f The de ripe ted toyou FREE t perfectly pla € 
wer hesitat writ y w be delight to learn how easily and 
ur ca permar Vv 4 re Why r lay 














COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


Signed 
Address 
































WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 
TO CURE YOUR ECZEMA? 


IS 3d. roo mucw? 


Vase suey Unodl or Uksaconns oie kas corcdele LEICESTERSHIRE A. C. HILL CLIMB | 
burning and itching. July 26tr, 1913 








Haste nand save your skin and he alth by - 
jaliinn ot ence to these batneus tanten chai Talbot Cars were awarded 7 Firsts, 


ws John Pepper & Co., Bedford Laboratory, |! yiz,, 6 GOLD MEDALS and HARTOPP 
ieencliea uumiahee Seleataes sas wwe CHALLENGE CUP, winning everything 
Skin Powder, and S ilphur Pearls, and enclose they competed for, and bringing their 


total of Firsts this season up to 38. 





| 12 H.P., 15 H.P., 20 H.P. (6 cylinder), 
25 H.P. MODELS. 


Cosateaue on request. 





Automobile Designers and Engineers, 


| | 
_ CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, | 
| Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 


CANADA MAN Pros. Toronto 
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“By Jupiter !” 


“that fellow’s stolen a march 


Wonder ano he ny he 


to po ts enjoy sha in ! 





The Clemak” is a W orld-tri imph a implihed, 
perfected Safety Razor produced and sold at a 
fai price which brings it within the reach of all 
It sts §/- ily, and 1s made as well and shave 
\ i any guinea razor » nple to under 
stand and to use Gaives close, comfortable shave 
in marvellously quick time No trouble to clean, 
¥ no bar plates, or screws to remove, and no 
af adjustment required Clemak Blades can be 
stropped and will last indefinitely \ finer 
sha o ¢ y e could not be de ired \ecquire the 
**Clemak "* habit and shaving becomes a ple asure, 


Note the original Link-Action, which 
Automatically adjusts the Blade. 





Clemak Razor and Se nl d 5- 4 

w Model Set with Tw Blades 76 ea 
< , stion O ipo , M ; 
bid Stror with Clemak and ITwelv ' 
Blades 106 


Of all Cutlers, Stores, etc., or post free from 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO, 17 Billiter St. LONDON. 
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WATCHES 
ad " 
5-7°10% 
"THE Ingersoll Watch Industry is 
something to be proud of. It has provided 
over 33,000,000 good watches to that many 
good people, who needed economical time. 
PHILANTHROPY 2? NO! But an 
industry dedicated to the principle of —Giving 
all we can for what we get, instead of getting 
all we can for what we give 
The INGERSOLL WATCHES are made 


in the following models :— 
CROWN 5/- ECLIPSE 6/6 JUNIOR86 MIDGET 8'6 
On sale by over 14,000 British Dealers, 


or post paid upon receipt of price. 








ORG E EES ELLOS 








RESOLUTELY REFUSE) SUBSTITUT 
.. ad Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 410 Audrey House, London. 


Yor DAD and he BOYS 
































In Buying a Typewriter, 
The Wise Man never fails to let his choice fall on 


She INDERWQ@DD 








He buys it in the certain knowledge that he is selecting the Machine which revolutionised the whole 


Typewriter Industry—The Machine which holds the World's Records in every field of Typewriter 
achievement—The Machine which is made in the greatest Typewriter Factory in the World—The 














Machine which is handled by the largest Sales organisation in the World. That is why the Underwood is 
: “The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.’”’ 
- UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO, 120 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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When you are Thirsty 


You want something which is ready at hand to quench your thirst quickly ; 
something which has a nice cooling effect. You don’t want to go to the trouble 
of boiling water and waiting to let it cool in order to make lemonade, and 
perhaps you don’t want to hunt for the sugar basin. In a nutshell, you want 
a cooling drink which can be made at once, which will quench your thirst, and 
which does not require a lot of preparation and additions. Jt must be ready 
to drink. 


You Want 


FREEMAN'S 
GLASS-LEMON 


In 6d. and 1/- Canisters (also 1d. packets). 
A Teaspoonful in a Glass of Cold Water—THAT'S ALL 


The most natural lemonade, the best thirst-quencher, 
and the easiest to make. 


FREEMAN & HILDYARD, Food Specialists, 12 Henry St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 




















An Essential Point 


You cannot buy drugs or medicines as you would buy ordinary household stores— 
you must be sure, above all things, that your medicines are of unimpeachable 


PURITY 


To realise this essential point is equally to realise the advantage of buying all 
medicines, chemicals, and dietetic articles at Bx Cash Chemists. 





No drugs or chemicals are sold at any of the 550 branches until they have 
passed the critical tests of a large staff of highly-trained Analytical Chemists. 
700 Qualified Chemists on the Staff. 
550 Branches in Town and Country. 










is Hlead Offices : 

You are safe V/, . SGASH , , Station Street, 
‘ H ] Nottingham. 
in dealin : ZY, 

i a JESSE BOOT, 
with 4 Managing 


Director. 


WEE EMISTS 2 
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The Pills 
lite by 
ing impurities and 


give 
new dispers- 
gently ridding the system 
of poisonous matter. They 
purify the blood and restore 
the 
the 


impaired condition of 
stomach and bowels 
Indigestion or 
Do 
your complaint reach the 
take time 
by the forelock, and get 
a box of HoLtLtoway’'s 


Pitts to-day. 


Cases ot 
Constipation. not let 


chronic stage 5 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS AND OINTMENT 


t 113 Southwark Street, 
2/9 & 4/6, of all Chemists, el etc. 


Manufactured only at 


Prices per box or pot | iZ, 


QUIVER 


The Ointment 
has earned a great 
and world-wide reputa- 
tion by its healing powers 
in cases of Piles, Bad Legs, 
Sores, Boils, Burns, Bruises, 
Chilblains, Chapped Hands 
and many skin 
It should be 
Holloway’s Pills, 
help wonderfully, by their 


troubles. 
used with 
which 


purifying action, in cases of 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Bronchial and 
Chest complaints. 











London, 


XIN 
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Tlone / 
what will he say? 
—and he enjovs H.P.Sauce so 
much because it tempts the appetite. 
‘The real H.P. has a new and delicious flavour, different 


—dquite different from any other sauce. You can taste the 


choice Oriental fruits and spices used in blending H.P. Sauce, 


Youldn't it be worth your while to tr bottle the one and only 
W t rth y " ft! ] 
























= now. For 22 years he has been making Tottee— 
2 = learning how to “make it better” every year. 
: : ak SOOT] ound that tl e Public all of it— 
: = ippreciated good ‘Vottee, that men and women 


yey 





nobo 1\ CO) ild resist. Ile TEV tChe 
+} 


ue | . Leow Ud lo had Oul 


TLE 


John Mackintosh may be able 
to make a better ‘Toffee than Mackintosh’s 
Pottee-de-| ixe but he has not done it up LO 


Potfee as much as little children do. And 
id he would invent a Tottee which would 


vive everybody the habit—which, once tasted, 































ee ne a 


~~“ DARN NO MORE 


© If they are not “Holeproof” we will give yu NEW HOSE FREE. 
Hl H ry t i specially factured yar I ya ter in weight i 











There y ring or ela 
§ ppe re meat 
TRY THEM FOR Two MONTH 
Then, if within that time a hole should appear, send ion back at once with 
our Guarantee Ticket which is sent with every pair we sell, 
and we will present yen ond new hose without extra cost. 












Two Pairs 2 10, posto, Two Pages of Latics’ st ck 





Colours : Fan, Drab, 1 Navy, Dark Saxe Blue, Gree 
i 1 gu t ove ‘io Pairs Gent 
SILK HOLEPROOF. bs 7G, jot |. Pwo Pairs | Ties” Stockings, 106, 
Colours: | “oo l ; wen greg. ss feie> ssa ge 







nd 50 for your postal order now 
gurls and f°! MEATHER, LTD. Dept 28. The Mail Order House. Queen's Rd, BRIGHTON. 












MARK YOUR LINEN! 


Security against theft, loss or mistake, use 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS & AWARDED 45 GOLD MEDALS, Ly NC INK 


" ttle a Voucher entitling Purchasers to Name or Monogram Rubber Stamp, with Pad &Brush Al!so with 
Is. size 4 Linen Stretcher & Pen. _100 years’ world wide reputation.: Price 6d & 1s. Sold by all Stationers, Chemists, and Stores. 


LADIES WITH "SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


tniliating gt jowtn of Rast on my face have 
wdcts pomaueneiaar ves tl isembarrassing x wth, 
I inating peal ind branch; it is al eolutely 
t success. Write to me in confidence for 
to pay pos we. Itis quite an inexpensive treatment 


HELEN R, B. TEMPLE, 39 Maddox Street, Regent Street, London, W. 









































gd. SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 





post 


et 1/6 


6 Yoare 
Guarantee. 










The “‘SILKRITE” * 










“The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would bs - Delightfully SILKY Writer. 
cheap at five times the price. | nials ar ta ery, Cutlery 


The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. || _5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. seme iemar dines Pin 










r of German, under 
sto teach German by 
rrespondence, Prepara 





NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 





ull examinations, et = xl knowledge of German 
i teed in 6 months. 190 ly Rd., Balham, London. 


i TUMOURS ces 
DON’T LOOK OLD 


You are feeling old, and you begin to look it with 
those Brey and faded hairs always so conspicuous. 
it pobsmgey ame B tigi tt nace 7"? sa paammmaaae 


. } , 
La Anes 


LOCKYER’S| 
J HAIR RESTORER, 


Is. 6d. 


This preparation gives health to the Hair anc restores the natural 
colour. lt cleanses the scalp; is the most perfect hair dressing. 
Will enable you to /Jook as you did ten years ago, and you will 


feel years younger. 
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post iree 


on 





application to the Vlroprietors, 
address as below. 





Both these are portraits of children fed on the “Allenburys” Foods. 
The ‘‘Allenburys” Foods provide a comp ete and progressive dictary, and are the 
nearest approach to maternal milk 
Milk Food N 1 Milk Food No, 2 Malted Food N ) Rusk Malted 
, Infant Feeding and Manag 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Leasbard Street, LONDON, 
rea 

50,000 complimentary phials have been reserved Pawntt y A 

for the Readers of ** The Quiver.'' Any Chemist Le ‘ J ae 

can procure a supply, or a phial will be forwarded . 




















The Special Speed 
Is his delight. 








THAT DREADFUL HEADACHE. 


Sound is his steed, 
Thanks to Fluxite. 


Solid, sound soldering is easily done with 





The paste fiux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


And LEAD-JOINTING 


Gd., 1/-, 2/- 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


k 


46, 
Auto Controller Co., 226 Vienne Road, Bermonteey. England. 




















It 


th 


CC 














THE QUIVER _ piel aeeceieiaene 
AS STRONG AS STEEL 


LIGHT AS A FEATHER. 


The above comparisons can well be applied to our 
**GLOBE-TROTTER ’’ COMPRESSED FIBRE 
SUIT, BLOUSE, AND VISITING CASES, 

which are practically indestructible, having been proved to 
bear the pressure of over half-a-ton, whilst the weight of 
the Case, measuring 24 by 14) by 7 inches, is only 5; Ibs. 


Price 21- carriage paid. 
Or next size: 26 by 14) by 7 inches, 23/6. 





Sports Coat 
for Yourself ! 


‘ 
\ t 





l 


We GUARANTEE this case for two years, and if the material 


should break within that period, we undertake to replace 
the case with a new one absolutely free of charge 


PATON’S 


A L 8 OA These remarkable Cases can scarcely be distinguished from real 
leather. and are exquisitely finished within and without, and are 


KNI | | IN( WOOI S secured with a pair of double action sliding nozzle locks 
Orders from the Colonies and abroad 5s. extra, to cover additional 
packing, carriage. and insuraace 


HENRY Q. BOX & CO., LTD., 


1. 


ws : Actual Trunk Makers and Repairers, 

sgn RE Eonnan OTE Baa 251 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, w. 
; , ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Trunks and Fancy 

Leather Goods post free to any address in the world 


N 







































GET A ee. 


“BLACKBIRD” 


FOUNTPEN 


Fitted with 
Gold Nib, 
Reliable Feed, 
and Strong 
Holder. 


C bul J/-, iis ide for 


ed to 


Sold by all 


Stationers. 


THE STANDARD OF 
GHEAPER FOUNTPENS. 


Made by the “SWAN” 
PEN PEOPLE. 






Write for 
Catalogue, 






Post free 
5/1 from 


Makers. 







MABIE, TODD @& CO, 
79 & 80 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 










N.B.—For all Fountain or Steel Pens use “Swan’’ Ink, 6d. and 1/., 
with filler. 
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2 Patron 2 

Their Majesties THE KING and QUEEN and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA al E 
o Sivestdent a : 
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D ee = ee 0} | 
a 1 The Farningham Home was a TI 
a the first attempt in England t @ 

@ gather Orphan Boys into separate @ 
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a not ane intly proved tl a} | Se 
a great advantages of this system a Pe 
a} QO 

5 Next year is tl Jubilec d g : 
a i special effort being made @ EI 
- to raise a l ! till further = | 

om extend = the setulness t the a PR 
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2. We earnestly t the kind 4 Ch 
o 1 generous help of all readers of THE QUIVER in this special endeavour a | Be: 
a J. DIX LEWIS, Esq., J.P., Cho a || Go 
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The 
| Mot 
Con 


Con 
The 
Sunc 


—_—__. 
-__ 


hion demands above 
re, having an outline 
ss and wrinkles. You 
by preserving your 
the best of corsets 


eir work properly unl 


ol. 


Phat's the main reason why you should 
car OK LIS. They double the life 
of your corsets, 1nd in so doing save 
ney, annoyance, and also health, for 

rt the ive has proved a boon 

in who needed the right 


it the watst. 
Don’t ask your Draper for Corset Shields. 
Ask for “ OKTIS 





AALV 
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BANBURY CAKES. || If You Value Your Complexion 


la 





BEETHAM'S 


a-TroO 

















Our Fa Banbury Cakes sent post 
fre ‘ tof r ane 7 for 1/4; 
12 tor 2 18ior 3 24 for “ 35 for 5/-. 
Cel ; ws Wedding yb Bg ake Tt Dainty Toilet Preparation pr tects the skin against the 
( : . : thect f Sun, Wind, and Hard Water, and prevents 
1 Almond Simnels, > 
k hness, Redness, Irritation, Tan, etc 
al De 1s to Order 
‘e ee Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
EW. BROWN. 12 PARSON ST., BANBURY. ALL THE VEAR ROUND. 
nders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a chart a 





n. Bottle Of all Chemist 1d Stores, 


WEDDING CAKES. | wu. ecetnam ano son. cuetrennam, 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING “THE QUIVER” FUNDS 
HEARTS Tue following is a list of contributions received y | 


to and including July 31st, 1913 :— 
I I 1 and 
bor Dr. Grente 5 i 
ne iding uly 31st, f M Kemft In M ‘ \ 
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FOR COSY SLUMBER-SUITS 


USE REAL SCOTCH WINCEY m HAVE erry 


ty ts ~ ) a S “ “ANATOM" ” 
Oey) sree 








. _ 
: | ai Instep Supports 
it 
Le 
L ; il 
terial ; 
t , i" i 5s.3d 
. Law Anderson & Whitelaw, Ltd., 
ear 2 Broad Street Corner 
BIRMINGHAM i 
= 
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I find 
ROYAL TINOLIA CREAM SOAP 


excellent in cvery wav’ a 
d * as 


vs S AS i 4 A 
ROYAL VINOLIA 
CREAM SOAP. 


beautiful complexion can only be associated with a healthy condition 
f | \ 















of the skin. Royal Vinolia Cream Soap creates and preserves a 

fine and healthy complexion since it acts as a wonderful tonic to the skin, 

to which it imparts elasticity and freshness, by freeing the pores from all 
obstructions. It may be regularly used with a delightfully soothing and 

: beneficial effect on the most sensitive and delicate of skins. This delightful 
soap is of the highest purity and efficiency, yields a rich creamy lather, and 


contains all the active ingredients of the world-famous Royal Vinolia Cream. 


Single Tablet 4d. Box of 3 Tablets 1 -. 
VINOLIA COMPANY LTD., LONDON & PARIS 


x } ; _ een) 


xm SOAP - 
ed > oc 
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Iron ‘Jelloids’ seen Fe til appetite. 


For Ancemia and Weakness 
In Men, Women, and Children. 


Tron ‘ Jelloids’ will remove the causes and lo ms of Anzemia. By 


taking Iron ‘ Jelloids’ the not uncommon disadvantages of other Iron Tonics 
are avoided. No ill effects are set up. No constinati n, No “rust” in the 
stomach. No danger of non-absorption. No fear of injury to the teeth. 
The Reliable Tonic Restorative. 
Mr. M. M. Hyatt, 4 Park Lshenorsadl Astwood, Worcester we lerived 
ynsiderable benefit from your preparation—my appetite has venivond, phar fet 2 ling quite 
strong and well again. I atiribate this to your ‘ Jelloids,' and consider they are the best 
and mest convenient tonic to take 





A fortnight’s trial (‘";) will convince you. 


For W< penen Iron ‘ Jelioids’ No. 2, F« rr Men, No. 2a (containing Quinine) 
For Children, No. 1. Sold by all chemists, 1/14 and 29 per | lirect from 


The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 LA.), 205 City Road, pees E.C. 
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If you would have radiant health, an elastic step, and well-braced nerves, 
you must have healthy blood. To improve the blood, take Iron ‘ Jelloids, 
commended by Medical Men and favourably reviewed i the Medical Press. 
As a general tonic, Iron ‘ Jelloids’ are excellent. Palatable and easy to take. 
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ENSNARING LADY ANNABEL 


A Story of Love and Something Else 


By EVA BRETHERTON 


“*r*WO teas? Will you have plain teas, 





or with cake and jam And would 

you care for any strawberries ? ”’ 
[The young man addressed ordered reck- 
lessly of all the luxuries mentioned. Had 
the waitress not been so obviously a lady, 


nore than her share of 


ind possessed of ¢ \ 


would have 


lignity, he liked to add some 
remark of a gallant nature: for she also 
possessed more than her share of good 
looks As it wa eemed more discreet 
to content hin f with watching het 
graceful departure oss the velvety sward 
of the tea garde admiring silence. 

But as she went e gave him the oppor- 


tunity he 


craved faking a handkerchief 
from the pocket of the frilly muslin apron 
she wore over her mauve linen dress, she 
pulled out and let fall a letter. 


man leapt to his feet, picked 


hurried after her, and handed 


The young 
up the letter 
it bac k 


hesses She thanked 


bowing nd murmuring polite- 


lim somewhat curtly, 


alter a swift and eemed to him, inqutr- 
her way. 


He waited till the last 


ing glance, and went 


glimpse of het 


Mauve skirt had disappeared into the 
little teahouse, before returning to where 
his companion till it, to say breath- 
less]) 

Eureka! old man, it’s she! Her name 
was on the letter large as life. Lady 
Annabel Gwynne, Deerhurst Court, Down- 
Shire I could s was put out at having 


dropped it. Wondered if I’d noticed the 


name. She'll have taken another here 
sure to. So I’ve got her the very first 
time! Isn’t she a clinker too, eh? She'll 
do.’ 


The other man laughed good-humouredly. 
* Rather chap ? 
Or is the lady reputed to be susceptible 
to a remarkable degree ? ”’ 

“You leave it to me, Hepworth. 
work it all right, you'll see.”’ 

He adjusted a charmingly négli 


previous, aren’t you, old 


I shall 


gé silk tie 
which matched the brown of his eyes, his 
and his hat, toned 
agreeably with his tweed suit—and awaited 
the return of 


boots, his socks, and 
the attractive waitress with 
the aristocratic name. 

The other laughed again, and dropping 
his stick and straw hat on the grass beside 
him, 
beautiful surroundings. His kind, pleasant 
face looked a little tired, and not even the 
twinkle in his 
him back 


between him and his companion. 


gave himself up to a survey of his 


youthful keen grey 


which lay 


eyes 
could give the years 

The waitress appeared, bearing a tray, a 
tablecloth arm. As she 
came towards them, her head up, her fine 
shoulders back, and with an added colour 
checks, their 
scrutiny, she certainly looked remarkably 


hung over her 


in her brought there by 


handsome. 
rhe younger man rose again pret ipitately. 
With a gallant “ Allow took 


me,”’ he the 
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tablecloth from her arm and deftly covered 
the table with it. 
in spreading the tea things was not quite 


An endeavour to assist 


satisfactory, for the waitress drew haughtily 
back and allowed him to finish alone. 

tea- 
which was built out at one end of a 


Finally, atter another journey to the 
house 
she set on 


long, low, old-fashioned cottage 


the table the bowl of strawberries, sugar and 
cream, together with a little bill, which she 
laid icily beside the younger man’s plate. 
hen she sailed away, her fine figure again 
showing to advantage against the green of 


the garder 


The young man whistled softly. “ Ju- 
piter!”’ he breathed. “ Or I should say, 
Juno! Well, I like a woman who takes a 


bit of winning 
He poured out the tea thoughtfully, and 
for a few moments there was silence while 
they | irtook 
Ihe elder man broke it at | 
twinkle of amusement still in h 
** Well, Maurice, let’s have the 


gain ther 


st, the little 


eyes 


i 


programme 


Maurice had begun on the strawberries, 


b he put them down to say with en- 


I 
ill begun even better than I hoped, 
Hepwortl It is a real bit of 


very first moment lke this 


Of course she’s a bit haugh 


luc k, our 


y—any girl in 
would be. But that’ll wear off, 
‘ll see. Annabel! Name 
Did little pearl 
brooch with the ‘A. G.’ on it ? I did. More 
trawberri ? Well now, the programme 1s 


just suits her, 


you see the 


When we go away—by the by, I hope 

Ww ee hey again—we make a few inquiries 
ibout the neighbourhood, mention we're 
ul y we're staying at Angler’s Kest, 
and » on, ask about picturesque spots in 
the | t generally prepare the way—you 
understand To-morrow we come again. 
fea out here—couldn’t be pleasanter 
Get nto friendly conversation with th 
fair Ar bel (I shall let you do that 
I 1 ben older d either then, or 
a fter, humbly ask per sion to do a 
| f pot in the irdens—that 
we must find one first—-get 

t 1 there tal I ny days a 

1 f | whic thing seem 


d nat portrait, 
pportunity I 


want 
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of téle-a-téites with the charming lady. 
See ?”’ . 


“ Excellent !’’ murmured the other, “ and 
what do I do while the (éte-a- tes are 
going on ?”’ 

You ? Oh, my dear fellow, of course 


being a pal, you’ll make yourself scarce. Go 

busy somewhere else. | 
the 
You can paint hey portrait ! 


and get have it 


there's companion, I’d forgotten her. 
Wait a minute 
now—lI must get this right.” 

He pulled a letter from his pocket. 

** Now, where are we 


* Ah ! 


running a finger 


down the page. This is what Mrs 


Munn, the excellent late housekeeper at 
Deerhurst, says—I think I told you she was 
formerly in the guv’'nor’s service, and | 
wrote to her from Canada at once ?” 

*. . « Lady Annabel left here (Deerhurst 
last week She is now at R ! lea G 
Eddington, which she has taken for a vear and 
intends to run as a business. She will wait at the 
tables herself in the afternoons, I understand, and v 
devote the mornings to garden ind fruit 


I think myself that she will n tire of the life 
that you will have a very ; l oppor 











an impression on her in su sav 
pretty young lady and 
me to know her; but ¥ 
and stand-offish at first 
She has been much upset and I ite 
this will of the old genth in ind will not | 
a word from anybod 
*Deerhu t,a I ta ‘ 
new tenant arrives, after w 1 Il go to S 
where I ha been fort tal 
situation. I forgot to 1 that Lady A | 
has with her a friend v t | I t 
hear the call the sel | tr , but t 
really a person of no import and a . 
money of her own is ly a Lady A I 
companion. You need pay no attent t ‘ 
any way . 
ed 1 ‘ rt 1 ' 
Hoping, sir, that you will have ev ] D 
that in any case it will tt that I ga ‘ 
this information, 
, St 
“T am, yours faithfully, 
1. MuNN fe 
. n 
** Excellent Munn! It cost me a tenn % 
ft & ki 
though, and will cost me more stil é 
game comes off Infernal nuisance when 
you come to think of it, Hepworth, that I 
should be put to all thi bother Why ‘ 
couldn’t our blessed old grandfather have , 
left me the money straight away, wit! ce 
rv. if 
strong recommendat 1 in favour of marry 
ing Annabel and tak on Deerhurst, ¢e! : 
Think how simple matters would have be ne 
then Mag 
** Instead of which, he got sand leave ’ 
ill his thousands, on the condition that 5" 

W 
marnes me before é twenty-five. Cussed \ 
ort of thing to do, I call it! And his gral 
daughter, my fair cousin yonder, by way 





Deerhurst Spent all 
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tantrum, 
reason of any sort, and 


into a 


cussed too, flies 


if she’ll do as she’s told. 


t till I get home from Canada 
how she likes me—just says she’s not 


o be married for her money, intends 


ry the man she chooses for herself, etc., 


Deerhurst, pays off the servants, 
nto tl I 1 business, and here she 
So unreasonable ! 
devoted to 


her in 


ives out that she’s 


Ww comes to any 
wants to end her days there, and all 
tott nd yet won’t do the only 
that would enable her to keep up 
Sh precious little of her own 


that. It 


doesn’t marry me, I know 
) two or three bally old asylums ! 
again. ‘“* Well, I must 

myself, 
if she had though. 
me courage too, to 


life there, 


Shows she’s 


t She lo is 


her 


the grandad 
mother died. 


for 
five — nee het 
unded family quarrel, 
never went near 
and I 


e of injustice too, and 


ot the family 
r year So she never 
It was partly to make 
did—that 
and the 


If he’d 


t he 1 é will as he 
1 of ke ng Deerhurst 
family. 
beforehand I might 

re near when the time 
ch, there had I just 

r moment to try 

t British Columbia, in 


vynne 


my 
the 
f places, goodness 
rail,”” 

in injured expres- 
lepwort ppressed a desire to 
boy. Heiress 
» turn out good sport. 


ce my 


ht to be, anyway. 

to ] e myself an interest- 
back to see you 
p. Just give me 
ological 


I carce by the 


moment 


th companion, I 


the 
rds ther carrying a tray to the 


crossing 
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adjacent table, at which some other guests 
She wore a similar mauve 
linen frock and frilly apron to the beautiful 
Annabel’s. Her hair, which was fair, of a 
shade which might be described as ‘ 


had just arrived. 


* ashes 
of gold,” waved softly away under a large 
hat, also the same as the other girl’s. A 
pair of soft, curiously expressive hazel-grey 
eyes glanced for a moment, without curiosity, 
in the direction of the two men, and away 
again. i 

“Yes, that must be 
mouse of a thing! 
trouble.” 

They got up from the table, and walked 
away together to make the first move in 
the Machiavellian plot which was to end 
in the ensnaring of the Lady Annabel and 
her thousands. 
In the little 
damsel obviously of a commoner class— 


she. 


What a little 
She won't give us much 


Fortune favoured them. 


teahouse, presiding over a 
who was engaged in measuring out straw- 
berries from a big basket into smaller ones 
—they found the lady they wished to see. 

While settling the bill, Maurice, 
ing in the nick of time the error in tactics 


avoid- 


of bestowing a generous tip upon the 
‘‘ waitress,’’ managed to draw her into a 
brief conversation. He commented with 


enthusiasm on the beauty of the neighbour- 
hood, mentioned their comfortable quarters 


at the inn, touched on their joint pro 
fession of “ artist.” 
She thawed a little, becoming doubly 


charming, and in answer to their inquiries 
vouchsafed some information as to intcrest- 
ing spots in the locality. 
“Capital! I’ve my 
think,’’ Maurice remarked complacently, as 
they turned out of the gardens. ‘ Oh, you 
got 
Hepworth 


got foot in now, I 


some strawberries !”’ 

held the little 
** Yes, I noticed some names on the paper 
I thought it would be as well if we 


up basket. 
cover, 
found out, to begin with, what the lady calls 
herself. Here it is: 
The Misses Green and Maxwell.’ ” 
‘Green! Ha, ha! ‘A change in 
and not in letter.’ By the way, I must have 


‘ Riverside Tea Gardens. 


name 


another name myself. I was forgetting 
that. What on earth—Smith, Brown, 
Jones ? Rather obvious, perhaps. We'll 
try her own game. M-M-Martin—Martin 
Gore, That'll do. Just say that over to 
yourself two or three times, to get used to 


it, will you, old man ?” 


, 
a 


/ 





The next day was a wet one. Tea in the 
garden would have been an absurdity. 
Nevertheless Hepworth had difficulty in 
restraining Maurice from rushing off there. 

On the following afternoon, however, 
June asserted herself in all her splendour. 
The two men, duly equipped with artists’ 
materials—somewhat suspiciously new—and 
get-up, strolled into the tea gardens at the 
usual tea hour, and took their places at 
the same table as before. 

They were kept waiting for some time 
after Maurice had diffidently rung the 
little bell that stood on the table. 

When at last a mauve-and-white figure 
came them, they their 
disappointment, that it was not Maurice’s 
“Juno,” but the little companion. 

a little out of breath and heated, 
and Hepworth, at any rate the dis- 
covery that the hazcl-grey cyes under the 


towards saw, to 


She was 


made 


, 


big hat shone like stars. 

I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,” she 
said pleasantly, ‘“‘ but we are short-handed 
to-day. One of the maids did not come 
this morning, and my partner is away too. 
What can I get you? - 

Hepworth, afraid lest she should notice 


the look of blank dismay on his companion’s 
face, ordered tea hurriedly, adding for the 
latt benefit : 

“I wonder your friend can tear herselt 
away from so lovely a spot for long.” 

rhe little waitress rose artlessly to the 
concealed question ‘ Oh,” she said, “ she’s 
not for long Only for the day, to 
Londot She gets rather tired of the quict 
life i likes a day off now and then.”’ 

And you don’t ?”’ It was no business 
of He rt but the question slipped out. 

I’m used to quiet life,”’ 
S went away to fetch the tea. Maurice, 
rest to cheerfulness, clapped his hands 
ftly he went. 

Ca} ] id till more capital | °°. Ie 
said inder h breath. “The excellent 
Munn prophesied that she would soon tire 
of the f She is already doing so—and 
that I come in. Flirting, as we all 
know f all distractions the most 
Sch | 

li} ttl waltre had come back 
G t ever, Maurice helped her to lay 
the ta He found her more amenable 
t] fellow waitre But she was very 
q t |! once or twice Hepworth noticed 
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that she glanced in a puzzled sort of way 
at the young man, as if there was something 
about him that she could not understand. 
“Poor little thing!” the latter Said, as 
she left them to attend to other customers. 
“Confoundedly poor life, being anybody's 
companion. Not a bad-looking little thing 
either. But Annabel quite puts her into 
the shade. 
thing of 


She must set her up in some- 
her own when we are—h’m—~— 
Well, I hope Annabel shows up again to- 
morrow, anyway.” 

She did. 
after her ‘‘ day off,” and everything went 
merrily. The repellent hauteur of the first 
day had given way to a more friendly mood. 
Maurice’s little attempts at gallantry were 
not nipped in the bud so unmercifully. She 
him walk beside her to the tea- 
house and back, on the pretext of carrying 


She was in radiant spirits, too, 


even let 


the strawberries which she could very well 
herself, 

Peter Hepworth, in his character of on- 
looker, thought he noticed a rather curious 
air of excitement about hei 
which had not been there on the first day. 
But he put it down to the London outing 
Presently 


have carried 


suppressed 


and thought no more about it. 
Miss Maxwell, ‘the little 
Maurice had christened her, came to help 
her partner clear away the things, and, there 


mouse,” as 


being only a few other guests in the gardens 
that day, the stood chatting together 
for a tew moments, 

Before the two men left, the desired per- 
mission to paint in the grounds had been 


four 
almost as friends. 


asked for and given. 


Maurice was in ecstasies. Nothing could 
be going better, he declared. 

After this the friendship rapidly ripened. 
Every morning the two “ artists” set up 


their easels in the pot selected—a placid 
bank whence 
slipping past be- 
willows— 


corner by the river there was 


silver waters 
bran hes ot weeping 


diligently. 


a peep of 
the 
and painted more or les 

When the painting palled, as painting 1s 
apt to do upon the man whose real —_ 
would stroll through 


neath 


art, they 
which tretched tor 
the river, until they found 
among the strawberry 


tion is not 
the 
distance along 


some 


gardens, 


the two girls at work 


beds or peach and vine houses. 
pron: 


and frilly aj 

, 
Both giris 
tweed 


The mauve linen frock 
were discarded in the morning. 
appeared workmanlike im short 


~ 














iy 
+ 


a 
oe ae 


Il. 


r side to alter 
P 


her dress’’ 


he 





beauty 1 
the little 
] 
m and 
On 
i them ¢ 
] 
vou ‘ 
woule 
Lunch-time 
"4 , 
Lil | r ¢ I 


ofte £4 
] 
j 

fou 
S) " 

‘ 

‘ 

tated | 


gently engaged 


vas 


uiters, linen hats and roomy 
e beauty bloomed more of a 
ever in this simple garb, and 


on a winningly 


mouse 


took 
} 


h aspect. 


the first day or two did either 
ry any of what Mrs. Munn 
described as ‘‘ stand-offishness.”’ 


found them 
in picking straw- 


the fourth day 


on 


ler a broiling sun, while the 
d neglected in the cool spot 


1 
willows 

nting, gardening 
in the afternoon, 


ly found Maurice 


or strawberry 
four 
and Hep- 


done 


rial 


heir table on the tea lawn, having 


attended to by a _ graceful 


as Maurice frequently 
oing Ar!” 

Hepworth still noticed, at 
thing curious though indefinable 
ittitude of the girls 


ot 


rhe occa- 


irning alr ed excite- 


Suppre ~ 





the beauty now and then “ gave 
nk.”” Was it possible that she 
thing But if she did she 
feit no resentment, lor every- 
I to be hapting a desired. 
1 to tell, his thoughts were more 
r now in the direction of the 
‘ Hazel Maxwell, as_ he 
rmingly titable name to be 
ery quiet In fact he came to 
n that of the two it was she 
( elf most Lo But then, of 
po ition a col inion necessi- 


a trifle in the background. 


eening 
en. howeve! i¢ let herself go 
en the other tv id wandered 


or two charm- 


rsations, which gencrally 


ve! r birds or « and ended 
rhe “ little mouse ”’ had a 
1, and it looked out at these 

1 the hazel eve 
r attitude towards Maurice 
puzzled and—to | amaze 
vered it l quieted and 
e 1 t he had eemed anxious 
ar the er man’s atten- 
{ she eve ve out of her 
to him el he would 
! ! | ucece ful 
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and appear hurt or indifferent. 


with a 


Curious 


look, or colouring uneasily 


wistful, 


At other 
times Hepworth would catch her watching 
Maurice 


half-sad 


when he seemed 


particularly attracted by th 


Hepworth told 


himself 


nonsense, for the girl was 


nevertheless he wa 
that 


but 


fact he 


Oc? asionall 


‘ 


fierce jealousy of Mauric 


latter’s complete 


indifferer 


other girl 
that it was 
nothing to him 
conscious of 
felt an alm 
in Spite ol 


ce 


t 


the 


girl and apparent devotion to the other 


<je 


It was at the end of ten 


the 


considered téle-ad-téte stage to 
reached. 

He intimated as much to his friend ¢ 
morning, with the hint that the latt 
‘ making himself scarce per agree! 
would be esteemed a favour 

‘She has consented to my beginning 
water-colour sketch of eC! to-day,” 
announced sententiously And by 
way, old man, why don’t you try j 
hand at one of Miss Maxwell That 
my original idea. Hav otather. $ 
not a bad-looking Ittle | really ! 

** Don’t be an a ] friend rey 
crossly. ‘‘ D’you think I can’t see t 
without your help ? But I've not t 
a confoundedly od opinion of my « 
talents as you have The rirl’s a bit 
an artist herself—d’ think I wat 
insult her by putting her face into th 
of daub that I can turn out You cut 
and do your portrait ive the mark! 
leave me to look after elf.” 

He went away, still unaccountably ! 
and spent the day in a long walk to a ne 
bouring town. 

On his return he f Maurice ene 
self-satisfied, but wit nothing det 
accomplished. It wa rranged, he 
tained, that the sitti was to be cont 
the next day, wht b 1 Sunday Ee 
the tea-garden closed, v d enable M 
Green "’ to spare more 1 

The two girls wer ble in the 
ing, having gone to¢ rch at a dist . 
found on inquirin t the cottage Ml 
lunch however! Hepwortl trou 
alone for another watt and Maul 
trifle nervou but st confident 
way towards the tt if hat 

It w i bal cl i 


days that Maurice 
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lace selected for the “ I’m afraid your eyes are too sharp, Mr. 
[he portrait pro- Gove! I am sorry to disappoint you; but 
nd, the painter being I really am not your ‘ dear little cousin.’ I 
ent, was not un- am Anna Green. I have never been dis- 
guised at all. Your ‘ dear little cousin,’ 


d pleased with it, at Lady Annabel, has been here all the time, 
mauve linen dress but you wouldn’t see her. Miss Maxwell is 
he first saw her, as not very big, I know. Now shall I say 
mentally, and if she ‘ yes’?” 

tefulness in the air “ But—but—” the wretched Maurice 
er colour to her stammered, ‘‘ Mrs. Munn said—besides, I 
rkle to her eyes. saw the letter addressed to you!” 

1 of the sitting that ‘*To Annabel,”’ she corrected. ‘ Annabel 
ne. Maurice had or Hazel, as I always call her because of 
alter the hang of her eyes—and I are just like sisters. Why 
looked up coquet-  shouldn’t I have her letter in my pocket ? 
iw encouragement She had given it me to read. As for Mrs. 


; 


minutes the words Munn—of course if you listen to people like 

that! Stupid old thing! She hated me. 
e an avowal as She was jealous because Hazel would have 
because in spite of me so much at Deerhurst, and make them 


to drive from his _ all treat me like herself.’’ 





thousands. Still, Maurice opened his mouth, but no sound 
would, he felt, pass came forth. 
Miss Green waited a moment. Then she 
{ ilence, while resumed 
face with those “We knew who you were since the even- 
ing I came back from town. There was a 
! she langhed—a letter from my fiancé He’s out in British 
laughter which Columbia. We're going to be married next 
litor’s ears like spring. That’s one reason why dear little 
Hazel took the gardens: to give me a 
well right if I chance of learning all the things one wants to 
I’ve the greatest know out there. Well, this is what he says: 
to punis 1 . 
: punish you And now for ething t ] inte ty I've 
my own; known a <« ip named M iswvnne t ere for 
you to «ce littl rie I neve ne i with your 
3 Lady Annabel until t t Then he in 
t man in the ng that a 1 left 1 on 
leed {”’ t ! n that 1 n of that 
% } 1 aver ¢ + ¢ ! t seems 
eS eS -— na He had neve I i it 
\nd my name $ she has other idea H l p | mind t 
the one you P me, meet r * unbe vnst to herself, win 
Anna Green.” ston and ca ' cher WHA Tix 
raed 
e her name or One can’t blame . ' Still, he struck 
wa uspected The Sal it t ld 
. led f tast H ntly t t a lot 
d mean tt i t tt | He's 
y no way out ext A f l it ip na d 
H rt \ ’ t f l if ‘ $ 
wk for t t t to 
* need | t I put t t t und 
: lonver t t I'd tt ive \ t Put Lad 
sa Anrabel on 1, so that t ed 
e I knew and Not that I He's not 
} t t i ints 
tal mother t ; 
t YT t t il i 
| ‘ d u ‘ I d ry t 
‘ na lor l t turn | t lette 
d 
vy. hor S folded the tter ind 1 ed the 
terrib bright ey 
orl 





““He wasn’t far he ? she 
remarked, surveying her victim thoughtfully. 

I’m sorry I dare say I have been rather 
1 wret I did lead you on just a little bit, 


But you kept on asking for it 


wrong, was 


And it did serve you right, 
ul kr You 
cold blooded. 


And mer- 
You couldn't 


weve cock-sure. 


ce : ind 

look 1 the face now, and tell me that 

you ré y love me—me, Anna Green—to 
ive your life. You know you couldn't!” 
‘I’ve been an awful fool, I know that,” 

Maut id miserably. ‘‘ But, Annabel— 


Anna, I mean—lI did 


1dmire you most awfully, and 


I dc—I must say I 


” 


Wi never mind—there’s my boy in 
Car you know she said hurriedly. 
‘ But for the ‘awful fool’ part, you 
ertain! ive been one! There’s that dear 
little Hazel, the sweetest girl that ever lived, 
been at your side all this time, and you 
W even look at her. She gave you 
lots of ne at first too! 

Not that I mean she’d have had you. I 
don’t t k she would. But if you’d been 
to her, she would have explained 

thi nd made it all smooth, and saved 
you yourself away. She was against 
‘ up any pretence half the time 
and so sorry for you often. Only, even she 
‘ ] help being a bit angry with you 
for » mercenary, and I pointed out 
to I t nobody was really deceiving any- 


b ‘ we both were, and you could 
tal choice of which of us you pro- 
t She hasn't bothered much about 

these last few days, I’m afraid. She i 
Maurice turned blankly away and began 


p his painting materials. 


, needn't rub it in any more,” he 


“It may seem a 


trifle t 1, but it is a serious matter to me 
Hov % 
\ few minutes later, painting kit in hand 
his hat and was turning away in 
Green stepped towards him impul- 
here he said, “‘is there any 
t do to make ) Perhaps if 
1 ever think of Canada again 
know I think my ‘ boy 
to get you into something 
\\ o” 
you,” he d, “ I have no plans 
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He left her. His boyish face looked rather 
white, and as he crossed the velvety sward of 
the tea-garden for the last time, Anna, who 
stood looking after him with feelings a blend 


taction, could think 
of nothing but a whipped dog. 


<Jo 


Hepworth was returning 
his ramble. During the solitary hours of 
this and the preceding day he had accom- 
plished a good deal of thinking. The net 
result of this was a discovery as to the 


of compunction and sat 


in haste from 


state of his affections and a resolution as to 
his future actions. 

**T shall try my luck,” 
himself. ‘‘ I don’t uppose 
when a beggar years younger than myself 
attracted her. But I'll find out, and 
put an end to the matter.” 

And 


about 


he announced to 
I've got a chance 


has 


he turned 
ind began retracing 


being a man of 
then there 

his steps in the direction of 
d early to find the person 


action, 
and 
Riverside. 
He was destine 
he was In search of. 
Striding 


along the quiet path which led 


beside the river, he saw above the sedges 
and waving grass a white lace sunshade 
Drawing nearer, he discovered beneath it a 


little lady all in dainty white and grey. She 
looked up, startled, as he came upon her 
warning It was Hazel Maxwell 
and he thought 


suddenly 


without 
She smiled at h 
that 
He was certain tl 
leapt at the sight of her, 
still. 
* All alone!” he said. 
little lady !”’ 


** T don’t nd.’”’ she smiled, “ I am used t 


trina bil 


m kindly 
her colour had deept ned 
] 


t his own heart had 


and was leaping 


“ What a solitary 


being alone 
He trampled a s] 


among the sedges 


down beside het 
am I,” he said, “ but I do mine 


and sat 
a 


Which is why I am ine to stay here with 
you. Why, what a swell you are!” 
j She was indeed. The Sunday frock was 
of a very different type trom anything he 
had seen her in betore It had changed 
the quiet * little m ec” into a — 
little beauty of the world in which frocks 
come from Paris and cost a gr it deal 
She smiled again, and her ey‘ lids dropped. 
There had been something new his eyes. 


A book lay beside her, open © 


in the rass, a 
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written in a clear, 


Hepw 


—p. LOL4. 


” 


luntarily drawn 


orth’s eyes were invo 











closed it f nervously, for something to 
do, and said hurriedly: 
| enerally the companion of 

my hours I always bring it out 
witl I’m going to spend a really 
lazy tternoon alone. It is ich an old 
friend that I think I know every page by 
} rt where to find everything I want. 
My g1 ther gave it me on my eighteenth 
birthd ind it has been with me every- 
where 

Hepwort was a book-lover himself. 
Sympathetically he took up the volume 

d t 1, as a book-lover will, to the 
title-p 

It w in anthology of vers« But above 

ch proclaimed the tact, two 
othe were written in a clear, old- 
tas! lwriting It was to these, 
t their distinctne that Hep- 
‘ ere Inv t drawn. 

! G nne dD } ( vt 

Fro ; ra wher a heY Sih OW tay oa 


eyes rose 


and met el Did she know And did 


t he knew Ye in her face 
he ot It | 

H 1 grimly Ihe boyish twinkle 
1 t i] iin "oo 

t t | i 1n 1 / Cc Sa d 
| ' Annabel se 1 ine ipable ot 
I ent Fears were rapidly 
zel-grey eve ! her mouth 
She taced |] fora moment, 
ttle hands went up to her face, 
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and drew a little weeping girl to him, patted 
her shoulder, settled her head comtortably 
into the hoilow of his : 
deal of 
finally wiped her eye 


handkerchief 


own, whispered a 


good nonsense into her ear and 


with a big sensible 
took 


which he from his own 


pocket. 

Lady Annabel made no objection what- 
ever to this behaviour. Her head nestled 
into the place he had put it in as if it was 
And so it cam 


time she was able to 


the place meant for it. 
that by the 


attempt an 


about 
explanation of the 
whose duplicity she so d plored, 


conduct 
the future 
was comfortably settled to the satisfaction 
of them both. 

The « xplanation was rather a broken one, 
and it did not very 
all, in the light of this wonderful new thing 

Poor Maurice!” he 


her hand in Hepworth’s. 


seem Important alter 





sighed finally 


** But he was a 
And he wouldn't ( 


mercenary wretch, really. 


look at me. Oh, but Peter—poor, poor 
Deerhurst! It will have to go! I los 
fortune, you know. I’m a beggar-1 
almost.” 
* Bl your little heart! You s 
have Deerhurst and anything else you ( 
want. J had a grandfather, too. He w Pp 
Hepworth, of Hepworth’s Sewing Machi hi 
and he didn’t make any fancy arrange! by 
when he left Ais money I’m still or 
the directors it the « vy, and I 
I can mana D ! d a litt (°- 
besides.”’ 
He laughed h He had lua 
ely man, at good t time 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 


A Revolutionary Scheme for dealing with the Domestic Problem 
By BEATRICE TILLY 


Can Housekeeping be abolished ? The wastefulness of one kitchen fire for two or three 

persons and the increased difficulty of getting domestic help are apparent to all interested. 

In the years to come will Co-operative Housekeeping solve the difficulties experienced 

by so many single persons and small families? This article shows that the idea is being 
tried: how far it will spread the future must reveal. 


(° OPERATIVE housekeeping has earner. Penetrate into scores of hones 


een the dream of a few indi on the outskirts of our cities and towns, 

ho have deplored the waste of and you find housewives eager to con 

rt, and money expended under — sider ways of lightening work, eliminating 
nt syste1 Why,” they say, worry, and saving time 

10ot one kitchen fire cook several On the other hand, there is in the 

And why should not the cater Anglo-Sexon race a dislike to surrendet 

ne by one competent organiser any degree of privacy. ‘ An English 

ld devote her whole time to the man’s house is his castle,’’ says the man. 

for a number of families, ‘‘ We must have our home to ourselves,” 

e an equal number of women says the woman. Thus sentiment opposes 

ore congenial to them, and itself to utility and economy, and has 

ley can do better ?”’ been one of the stumbling blocks to any 

such Utopian scheme as that of com 

The Servant Problem munal housekeeping. Another has been 

e€ who advocate some such plan of the presence of children, who must have 

| housekeepit point to the space for play where their pattering feet 

t f obtainn efficient domestic and childish voices cannot prove a nuisance 

o the strain undergone by pro to others. 

1] ne men, married as Plenty of people have, theoretically, 

le, who ] to perform the attempted to get over these drawbacks ; 

ties of | ekeeper and money but, meanwhile, in cities the housing 


Hols 








Coionnade and Grounds, 
Homesgarth 


system has been changing and gradually 
leading up to the materialisation of what 
was once regarded as too idealistic, too 
fantastic for ordinary folk, viz. co-opera- 
housekeeping 

First there was the spread of flats, with 
the proximity of families above, below, to 


right, to left, the one entrance door and 
stairway, the hall porter serving the mul- 
} 


tiple households 

xt there was In large blocks of 
flats, the provision of a restaurant on the 
und floor, open to the public, but also 
p tronised by the flat-dwellers above 
The building of women’s hostels with their 
private bedrooms and cubicles, and their 
( mon rooms, and the conversion of 
large houses into residential clubs, have 
Ser ‘ ] 7 


» push the theorists on towards 
practical experiments. 


The Final Push 
Perhaps what may be regarded as the 
final push has been the success of the 
rden city and garden suburb movement, 
| it is in connection with these that the 


first co-operative housekeeping has been 
ittempted. Any such experiment must be 
allow half a dozen years before it 1s 
sufficiently tested to be pronounced a com- 
plet ICC At present the earliest 
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attempt dates from two and a half to three 
vears back, the interesting one at ‘ Homes- 
garth,’’ Tetchworth Garden City. It ts 
running satisfactorily, and, indeed, is a 
model enterprise, well worth investiga- 
tion by those who would profit by the 
experience of this pioneer attempt. 


The First Attempt 

To those who cannot visit it in person 
the following description may prove ilu 
minating and suggestive 

“ Homesgarth " is a long, picturesque, 
gabled structure of some sixteen houses 
and flats ranged along two sides of 4 
quadrangle with a connecting colonnade 
on the inner sides, and situated about 
three-quarters of a mile from Letchworth 
Station, with which it 1s connected by a 
straight, broad pathway. It stands high 
in three acres of ground and on the edge 
of the Garden City, vet within about ten 
minutes’ walk of the shopping centre, 
amid strong, bracing air, and built on 
clay, overlying chalk 

Kight houses and flats formed the 
nucleus of the structure, and included 
the main or administrative building tor 
In it are the dining hall (a 


common use Ls 
yposite 


charming room with windows on 0] I 
y 
sides and dotted about with pretty 
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shaped, bare wooden tables decorated with 


flowers, each table allotted to a 
a telephone, a tea- 
room, and, upstairs, a reading and recrea- 
tion room and a smoking-room. By the 
entrance door is a cycle garage. The 
dining-room adjoins the large kitchen 
and the premises allotted to the staff. 
These include two sitting-rooms, a bath- 
room, seven bedrooms—one large one 
and six smaller ones opening off a long 
corridor. The members of the indoor 
staff, which consists at present of a work- 
ing manageress, a cook, a kitchenmaid, 
and two lady servants, should be in 
clover, for they live in a beautiful house 
in clean country are well paid, and 
are not overdone with cleaning, scrubbing, 
and dusting. A gardener is always at 
work, and there is in to look after the 
all the rooms by 


furnace—which heats 
ind clean the boots, 
and to clean the windows, 


cut 


tenant), a cloak-room 


radiators—to collect 


To Suit All Purses 


Ant } 


rhe flats and houses vary from a small 
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interior 


I f Dining Hall, 
Homesgarth. 
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flat containing a curtained bed-sitting 
room, a kitchen-pantry, and a bathroom, 
at a rental of £40, to a two-storeyed house 
with two sitting-rooms, three bedrooms, a 
bathroom, and a kitchen-pantry, at a 
rental of £64. 

At first thought the rentals may appear 
high, but it must be noted there are ad- 
vantages which over-balance these com- 
paratively high figures, for they include 
rates, taxes, water, central heating, up- 
keep of the common rooms and of the 
public garden, the cleaning of boots, 
door-step, and the colonnade connecting 
the front doors with the administrative 
building. 

Also to the good of the tenant have 
to be reckoned the inclusion of the cost 
of wages or keep of a servant (beyond 
the payment of a charwoman for clean- 
ing once or oftener a week), payment for 
kitchen fire, and for renewals of kitchen 
ware and cleaning apparatus. Each ten- 
ant has, however, to pay for his own coal 
fire and gas for the bath geyser, and, of 
course, furnishes the flat or house himself. 
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If he rents a flat which shares an entry 
with another flat, neither pay for the light 
in the entry There is inter-telephone 


communication. 


The Tariff 

The tariff for meals is quite moderate, 
ind there is no minimum payment required 
) 1 ‘ard i mmissartal department 
reatly to the advantage of the 
tenant, who may order any dish on the 
menu of pl un, well-cooked fox xd, and even 
The charges 
for full breakfast, lunch, and dinner come 
to about 2s. rod. a day xtra if served 


start with the sweet cours 


privatel To instance their modera- 
tion, 4d. is charged for meat, 1d. for a 
vegetable (bread included), 3d. for a 
weet 

There are advantages in the ‘“* Homes- 
irth ystem impossible of reduction to 


hard cash, in the saving of worry to the 
housewife, over catering and marketing, 
nd incessant answering the ringing of the 


front-d bell—the plague of the subur- 
ban h ekeeper—besides numbers of 
thet vantages which women will un- 


lerstand. For middle-class people who 
want a fairly simple, quiet life, in touch 


vith others similarly minded, vet near 


schools, halls, churches, and a picturesque 
garden city “ Homesgarth’”’ is much 
ppreciated Those who like gardening 
can work at the beds by the houses, and 


h charming results 
Before long additions will, no doubt, 


t 
} + +] 


bn le to the two sides of the “‘ Homes- 
rth quadrangle, and Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, who has so successfully materi 
lised his ideal of co-operative hous« 
sin mind all sorts of additions 
includis 1 creche. He hopes to carry 
it lar scheme for an industrial 
co init ilso to be worked by a com 
Letchworth is an hour’s run by 

train f King’s Cross 


At Golder’s Green 


Melvin Hall, another interesting attempt 
t « perative housekeeping, 1s in outer 
[Lo near Golder’s Green Garden 


For twenty vears Mrs. Alice Melvin had 


plan which has taken shape as 
the Mel Hall Co-operative Housekeep 
Service Society She found a 
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spacious house with large grounds on 
the Golder’s Green Road, and made it the 
nucleus of what promises to be a big com- 
munity. ‘Two adjoining houses have been 
formed into an annexe, and additional 
buildings, even a quadrangle of flats and 
studios, are being planned on the other 
side of the central building. In some of 
these it is intended to accommodate 
families with children. The present pre- 
mises contain forty-six rooms, and th 
ground covered by the houses and gardens 
Is one acre. 

On ringing at the front door one its 
ushered into the hall by a maid in a be 
coming blue uniform, and taken to the 
library. Evidently someone who undet 
stands a librarian’s work has been busy 
here. The books are numbered and 
neatly ranged on shelves, while the central 
table is supplied with newspapers and 


A 


weekly periodicals. “One of the resi- 
dents is the honorary librarian,” explains 
my cicerone; ‘‘the residents vote for 


the papers, and each subscribes a trifle 
towards the cost.”” This community ol 
interest is the dominant note at Melvin 
Hall. Each resident takes a_ personal 
concern in the successful working ol 
the undertaking, not from philanthropic 
motives, but from self-1 terested ones 
The explanation of this is that when the 


linuted company was formed it was deter 
mined that one of the conditions attached 


| 
to occupancy should be the purchase ol 
three shares of the company at £5 each 
This assures a financial interest in the in- 


coming resident, and justifies the term 
‘co-operative ’’ from a monetary as well 
pomt ot view 

new 


as from a housekeeping 
Tenants who eventually rent the 
buildings will be required to purchast four 


I One vears notuce 


. 1 
Shares Of 45 each 


required 


The Cost 
The rooms of Melvin Hall are let singly 


or in suites of two or three, at rentals ol 
‘s to 118. the unfurnished room, accore 

pra = 
ing to size and floor For instance, 10! 


ith 
a sitting-room on the first floor, wit 4 
bedroom opening out of it the payment 

r¢ ls 


is os. 6d. each room. ‘The single 00 


with recesses are much appreciated by 
1 bys ness 
bachelors and professional and Dus! 
mae The tariff 1s 
women out during the day. The ta 
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quite elastic, being: First, full board at 
15s. a week for four meals a day ; second, 
11s. 6d. for six breakfasts, six dinners, and 
full board on Sunday third, ros. 6d. for 
six breakfasts and six dinners ; while the 
minimum rate is 6s. 6d. for breakfasts and 
dinner on Sunday. It may happen that a 
resident is at home three days only and 
rest of the week ; in such case, 
loss to the management is obviated by 
fixing a minimum payment. When two 
people occupy one room, say at a rental 
week, the shareholder-resident 
rent, and both, of course, select 
the meal tariff they prefer. A special tariff 
is available for meals brought to private 


away the 


or Os a 


pays the 


rooms, and vegetarians are catered for. 
oad - od 
[The meals are taken at small tables in 


the two dining-rooms looking on to the 
rooms are sufficiently large 
to accommodate the thirty-two residents 


garden ; these 





it the following hours on weekdays: 
Breakfast, 8 to g; lunch, I to 1.30; tea, 
1.30 to 5; dinner, 7 to 8. On Sundays: 
Breakfast, 9.30 to 10; dinner, I.30; tea, 
5; supper, 8.30 

The common rooms are the library and 
t lining-rooms ‘he furnishing and 

eep of these and of the halls, stair- 
cases, and kitchens are paid for by the 


ra charge is made for 
ght, for the use of the bath, 


AOL Ul 


one electric 


or for cleaning windows, 


The Service 

What of the service ? ” will be asked 
who appreciate the difficulty of 
getting ethcient help. Here again there is 
elasticity, for it may happen that a 
woman resident prefers to do some clean- 


i tidying up herself, bed-making in 
particular bein exercise for those 
vho lead a sedentary life ; yet she may 
ike to hand over t cleaner the care of 
the fire and other items. In such case 


for a quarter of 
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an hour’s service a day, or for two hours 
a week, at 5d. or 6d. an hour weekly. 
Boots are cleaned at 1d. per pair, and coal 
is paid for as it is used. There is a tele- 
phone, for the use of which members 
pay as at a public call office; while in 
the hall is a postal letter box, a great 
convenience. 

These details are given to show some 
of the plans that have been proved suc- 
cessful and merit imitation. ‘The staff 
works contentedly: the seven members 
have their own sitting-room and spacious 
offices and kitchen; their duties are well 
defined, and once a week each gets an 
afternoon and evening off. As to the 
garden, the residents take a practical in- 
terest in it, and have laid out croquet 
and tennis lawns, for, as previously re- 
marked, all improvements, even those in 
the house and grounds, and extra con- 
sumption of meals, ultimately add to the 
profits of the shareholder-residents. The 
result is that though Melvin Hall was 
opened only as recently as November, 
1912, the rooms could let twice over, 
and building operations have become 
imperative. 

Just as at first people had to get an 
acquired taste for flats, so they must get 
an acquired taste for co-operative house- 
keeping. They have to consider them- 
selves members of a community mutually 
dependent on each other’s good sense and 
non-obtrusive society. They have to get 
away from the pattern of the boarding- 
house, the private hotel, and the hired 
room ; but they will do it. In time, it is 
safe to predict, there will be co-operative 
housekeeping among all sections of the 
middle and industrial classes. Even old- 
age pensioners are experimenting at joint 
housekeeping and approving it; while 
the whole enterprise opens up an interest- 
ing field of work for gentlewomen trained 
in domestic science. 




































THE GIRL FROM UPSTAIRS 
By HILDA FP. MOORE 


| OM GRESH AM tood in the long, : No, it was strange, wasn’t it,” put 
narrow hall, and waited Tom smartly, not one whit abashed by the 


He was not mistaken. In his fortnight’s freezing look from the dark blue eyes—he i 





sojourn in the much-occupied boardin; had never studied her from so near a plac r 


house he had grown to know the light of vantage before-—‘‘ both going the sam¢ I 





quick, determined step of the girl upstairs way ? I was going to ask you to take pity \ 


She was coming now, and Tom was watch- on me; I’ve felt so cramped since I cam s] 








ing her progress down the stairs to London, Everyone seems on the rush w 
She nodded gravely as her eyes met his, and tear—there’s no one to give a kind word y 
murmuring, ‘‘Good afternoon, Mr. Gresham,”’ or drop a friendly greeting to a cousin from ce 
and then passed out into the wind-swept the Colonies. I feel I must get out to some- I 
street whe re, where I can « x<pand a bit, or I shall wi 
fom, chafing at the conventional begin get like some of those mummies in the pr 
nin ending she gave to any ofl his British Museum. I've rushed round a whole in 
friend vivances, stood thinking tor a few lot of these fine old buildings and so forth, an 
econds, then suddenly put on his bowler in the fortnight I’ve been over, but 1t isnt ba 
hat 1 quickl followed her, his mind much enjoyment when you haven't a soul yo 
to exchange a confidence with. I get a sort vo 
motor-bu he was mounting at th of a heavy feeling when I go into a wonder- he 
corner of the street, although on the point ful old building lke St. Paul's, tor instance str 
f careering off, in no wise deterred him as though I were a speck of dust tucked ba 
et purpose, iway in a corner somewhere, with a Unree- ; vol 
Hi rint was a little record in itself, and hundred-weight brick chucked down on top ex} 
1 triumphantly to the top of the of me. When I saw you going out, I won- cou 
it down on the seat beside het dered if by any chance you might be going ask 
H ked at her, and smilin ly raised hi to Hampton ( ourt Ihe chestnut trees al hav 

ut Good afternoon, Miss Webb,” hi in bloom, and I guessed you'd want to s : ble 
vely afternoon, isn’t it?” them.” it’s 
: certainly 1 he replied, lookin Miss Webb's chee had grown pink, her mal 
t | into the « 1 street. blue eyes laughed. Sh« t little gurglit ling 

off out 1 t ’ Gresham ind in her tl ‘ though kn 

w 1 t bus conductor topped a laugh there, and put up her hand the 

Ul il to bar to her neat hit ‘ ( d « I 
[ never heard , ular expr vid 
\\ lw I in her b betore he d, 1 t the | ( 008 res 
ther cha im the rey cyt oft 1 mat! I ve j read 
‘ pi known what it to ix | idea man 
i I “ ‘ Miss Webb “ but surely you not the t to want his « 

but 7 | the ticket for friends la thought a m d \ 

1 tor 1o fi | in Cd { ( want, the 
think t l made another which is debarred trom a woman Skin, 

efort “Upon my hit haven't met a solitary 
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I’ve b in 
come across a soul I know 
I should like to stay 
but 1 1 

But 
‘couldn’t you spare the 
She shook her he 


cidedly. ‘* To-morrow 


= 


had « 

the le 

l lways 
n | land and | e bee l 
well tl I found 
I « ld man i I this 

| \ hal 
? 
| \ I b ex 
) 
I i 
luy ‘ 
I'm 
I . f 
I 
I’m 
} L! t i 
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THE 


London,”’ 


longer,”’ 
to get 
Hampt Court ?”’ 
time ?”’ 


he said 


iving the ship I haven’t 


she said, 
down here.”’ 


he pleaded ; 


ad smilingly, but de- 
perhaps, but I can’t 


n the steps of the bus 
of her up the street, 
dly, fearful lest she should go 
Lined all he wanted to 
wanted opportunity had 


ted to spend a holiday 
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‘* His sprint was a little 
record in itself,” 
21 
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Miss Webb’s manner was very quick and 
decided, and the lift of her pretty round 
chin showed good, solid judgment and inde 
pendence, 


“IT must go now,” she said, “or I shall 
be late. I will think over your suggestion, 
and, if I can find the time, I 
ready to go to Hampton Court with you 
to-morrow afternoon at half-past two.” 

“ Thank you,” exclaimed Tom fervently, 
raising his hat; “I hope to goodness you 
will find the time.”’ 


Miss Webb laughed and hurried away. 


will be 


The next afternoon Tom was waiting in 
the hall again. It was half-past two, and, 
although he heard footsteps, they did not 
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sound like Miss Webb’s. Nevertheless, here 
was the young lady descending the stairs, 
pulling on her gloves as she came, her 
natty dark blue costume and hat, with its 
suspicion of red in the trimming, looking 
most fresh and effective. 

I thought at first that it couldn’t be 
you,” he said frankly, the smile of pleasure 
at the sight of her lingering in his eyes; 

until my eyes contradicted my ears. | 
see,”” he continued, as they walked along 
the street together, “ that my meaning is 
a bit obscure. I’ve a habit of studying the 


sound of footsteps, and I can usually pick 


yours out from anyone els at Corton 
House 

“Can you, really ?”’ she said a trifle 
breathlessly “One of my habits is the 
study of pe yple *s voices I think everyone, 


more or k has a turn for some particular 


characteristic in other people, don’t you ? 


Yes,” he replied heartily, giving himself 


ip tot , ule pleasure of the time ; “I 
ree with you Now,” reaching the corner 
of the street, “which shall we do—bus it 
r taxi if 
Oh, I think bus, don’t you It’s ever 
mut more fun watching the people, I 
think. But, of course suddenly you do 
abate ke 


[ rt ly shall he replied promptly, 


fom Gresham's capacity for enjoying his 


rtunities to the full was made manifest 
nny afternoon, and, his pretty 
ude entering into the novel spirit of the 


perience they spent a most dclightful 


tted, laughed, exchanged a few 
bt mfidences on their different lives 
and 1 f earning a livin While sitting 
one of the beautiful walks of 


Hampt ( irt, in a sudden lence, Gres 
m found mselft study his companion 
tent He did not do it furtively, but 

ye wa his way with everything 
\wa of h crutiny, she turned a flush- 

directio nd blue eyes met 
ré { moment in full contemplation 
ew broke 
\ he asked, with a gravity 
ited the mn 
‘ ist think Tam abominably rude 


but not with- 
lance It i bad habit of 


rw ird, an 
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elbow on his knee, his firm square chin rest- 


‘to look at 
anyone or anything while I’m turning a 


ing in the palm of his hand, 


problem over, concerning them, in my mind.” 

“And what is the problem about con- 
cerning me?” she asked, lightly enough, 
although her hands, which had been clasped 
loosely in her lap, now tightened together 
in an involuntary gesture. Her eyes, too, 
had looked away from him, down the walk. 

“Will you mind if I tell you?” he said. 

“No,” she replied, breathing quickly, and 
giving a little agitated laugh; 


1 =e suppose 
it can’t be anything very dreadful, seeing 
that we are almost total strangers.” 


Please don’t say that he said, swiftly 
impulsive; ‘I look upon you as my one 
friend in London, so don’t deprive me of 
that great pleasure. No; what I was going 
to tell you is something that I expect will 
amuse you very much, It Is simply that you 
seem different, somehow, from yesterday. 
You haven't got that air of independence 
to-day, and seem so shy every now and again, 
a characteristic that I should never have 
dreamt you had before.’ 

‘One can have moods,”’ she said with a 


glance and swiftly 


little smile, meeting hi 
looking away again 

She had grown pale, a fact that the short 
brim of her hat failed to hide. 

‘ Certainly,” he assented readily, “ one 
can and does! I’m afraid,’”’ he added, “ that 
I have tired you out We certainly have 
made the most of our afternoon at Hampton 
Court. Shall we have tea now ? It will be 
a good freshener up 

[he girl gave a little sigh as they rose to 
go, whether it was caused by relief, or what, 
fom at the time could not understand 

The air of shv diffidence that had fallen 
upon her on their walk lifted again in 
congenial atmosphere of the busy tea-room 
Nevertheless it puzzled Tom exceedingly 

‘She struck me yesterday as being such 
an independent sort of irl,” he thought to 


himself; ‘‘ 1 don’t know that I don't preter 


mood 

her in this more dependent hy sort of moo 
though. She's a splendid girl, anyway. His 
: ve neal 

eyes were smiling as he took from het hand 


the cup of tea she | id poured out for him 


My third cup! he exclaimed in mock 
horror But I must own up toa weakness 
for an afternoon cup of tea Besides, he 

“ j ideration 
vdded, you must take to consider 


that these are mall 








cup 


chin 
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know 


“*T don’t 


S ! l ( gaily across the 
ta at im 
I hij to sec man enjoy tea,”’ she 
rked; ‘it show ich a healthy enjoy- 
m f thir | think. Moreover, 
I< ke 1 I own to enjoying 
t gulp it down and growl about its 
inine \ 
I chuckled | quite in the spirit 
of yesterday,”’ he ej ilated., 
‘Wi it You I ul ” 
He nodded, Ye your independent 
: } erting it 
h ‘I’m glad to think you consider I have 
j ’ she aid, not looking at him, and 
: herself to a cake 
Don’t you thin] uddenly—‘‘ to re- 
t to the subject of tea, that you can enroy 


he more 1f nk it out of pretty 


I’ve enjoyed my tea so much this 

because | been admiring my 

bet we lave you seen any 

ha quite Oo pretty as this rosebud 
kled patt 

{ don’t know I ever thought of 

it wa he nly appreciative ; 

prett le like you, to think 

1 





that I’ve ever thought of it 
in that way,’ he said; ‘it’s a pretty idea.’ ”’ 





Drawn by 
P. B. Hickling. 


oft it, 
in my bachelor establishment over yonder, 


I shall dwell upon it in future, when, 
I drink out of plain, substantial white.” 
Miss Webb had finished, 
back her plate and put her elbows on the 
table, linking her hands beneath her chin. 
““Why don’t you invest in just such a 


She had pushed 


pretty tea-service before going back,” she 
‘to use on special occasions ? 


it, 


suggested, 
You 


friends.”’ 


would enjoy and so would your 


‘What a capital thought ! ” he exclaimed. 
“To be able to drink out of real English 
would be an 
the 
notch 


china, bought here myself, 


everlasting novelty. Thanks for sug- 


Would of 


kindness farther and assist me in selecting 


gestion. you go another 
a tea-service in due course ?’ 
**T shall be delighted to,” 
sh tell 
afternoon,” he 
her gloves, preparatory 


she replied. 


can’t you how I’ve enjoyed my 


as she was drawing on 
to 
feeling the loneliest outsider in all England, 


said 


going. “Il was 


but, thanks to you, the prospects are as 
bright as the sun.’ 

‘lam so glad you think so,” she returned ; 
then added demurely, “ I had no idea my 
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services as a guide would be considered such 
a success. It is quite a new departure for 
me, I assure you, and the most pleasant work 
I have done so far. I should put it under 
the heading of ‘ Recreative work,’ with a 


capital R and a very small w.’ 

“You call some of my ideas original,” 
he said, laughing down at her, “ but I think 
yours are top-hole. By the way, Miss Webb, 
to descend to business matters, how would 
you prefer me to pay you—by the day or 
the week ? ”’ 

‘“* By the day,” she said thoughtfully ; “I 
think it would be better, in case I couldn’t 
manage some days in the week.” 

“ But you can come to-morrow, can’t 
you ?” he inquired anxiously. ‘“ I’ve been 
building on the Tower of London for to- 
morrow. You can come, can’t you ?”’ still 
more anxiously; “ I’d buy up your services 
as guide for any sum you'd like to name. 
I’m not a poor man, and it’s honestly 
acquired money too. Besides, I’m here for 
a good holiday, and I mean to have one. 
Please say you can come.” 

“Yes, I can manage to-morrow.” 

‘And the next day ? 

Yes, and the next day.”’ 

He heaved a sigh. ‘‘ Thank heaven!”’ he 

ejaculated. ‘‘ And your chargé ; 
Five shillings an afternoor 


Rubbish !"’ he exclaimed; “ why, your 
kindly services to such a lonely stranger as I 
ire worth far more than that.” 

But you pay the expenses,’’ she said, 

my charge is five shillings an afte1 
added imperturbably. 

‘I see,”’ he said, smilin but frowning 

‘that that independent spirit of 

\ rs is latent at times, but ready to real 

its head up on the least provocation. I have 

been thinking that as employe: J should fix 

the wag I do so accordingly I fix it at 

1 pound an afternoon, not a penny less! 

Mor ’ quickly stopping interruption 

by ! if you don’t accede to it, I shall 

feel 1 tantly and sorrowfully compelled 

to re n your services. I couldn't possibly 

é ept ich excellent service and dole out 

for them such a miscrable pittance as you 

M Webb's cheeks were brightly flushed 

t argue the point as you do,” she 

| nly wish I could If ’ then 

she stopped suddenly Very well. I'll 


agree, but I shall feel terribly overpaid, you 
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know. Fancy a pound ad orj nioving 

de . po d a day for Just enjoying 

myself ! 

‘6 r ” oy 
You deserve every stiver of it,” said Tom 


heartily, ‘*and I only wish you'd take more,” 


The afternoons that followed were sources 
of the greatest enjoyment to Tom and his 
guide, and, in that never-forgotten round of 
sightseeing, the former grew to know that 
his bright, pretty companion had _ become 
something more precious to him than any- 
thing had ever been before in his three-and- 
thirty years of straightforward life, 

It not being his habit to beat about th 
bush concerning matters of any sort, th 
avowal of his feelings came out with a blunt 
directness that startled his guide, while 
they were sitting down in a quiet comer 
of the Tate Gallery. Save for a straggler or 
two passing through, the room was empty 

“I wonder,” said Tom, “if you feel as 
I do, you could do it You know what 
I mean, don’t you ? Would you—could you 
trust your tender life to a rough fellow lik 
me? Could you marry me and return with 
me to Australia when I go?” 

The girl, shrinking away from his eager 
honest gaze, with wide blue eyes, of 
tear-filled and frightened, put up her hands 
as though to ward off his words Oh, d 
Please don’t!"’ she exclaimed breathlessly 
fearfully. I—I hoped you wouldn't speak 
about it.”’ 





Phen if you had hoped tl i] 
fiercely seizing her hands the: 
in a tight, warm < ew. y 
guessed I was re to care for 
and he moved neare enarc) the 
fathomless dept the distres 
eyes—"“if you knew that, you 

She wrenched het ls free and ¢ er 
her face with them—a merciful shield trot 
the eyes of the man who seemed to be abl 
to read the very sec: of her heart 

If you only knew ‘ uid, her breath 
catching sobbing! on the word y 
would not ask You you have been 50 
honest with me over everythu und wh 
you know how you have been deceived, you 
will never forgive m¢ 

She sat up dae wiped her ey¢ and 
bravely met his f puzzled inte ty 
*“ 1—I am not tl rl you think I am 
she said, with quiv lips, “ al 1 I can 

| from 4 


tell you about it until 1 am releasee 


promise I mad 
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Tom 
do you think I’m 


whom asked 
And who else 

» believe 1 re,’ his stern manner 
tenderness, as he re- 
m of her hands, 

e dearest littl rl in all the 


nk I must hav ly 


‘but just 
world ? I 
ou from the first 


d distressfully. ‘‘ Oh, 
couldr e said, “‘ and, please, 
about it 
| ‘ n ex 7h \ } 4 en if 


cal care 1o1 me aijiter 


until 
you still feel 


don’t sa more 


know 
into her 


you 
erything, | t] our rushed 
I will ten to you.” This was in 
the little black-gloved 


he held | t is a promise,’’ he said 


f V 
me eve was not so much 
message via the land- 
M Webb 1 for the loan of my 
m for ttle while. Would you 
She will be down in 
nd whiled away a 
t the photos ot 

( H e boarders, past and present 

| | r opened, and then 
one but two girls 
( I ous!’’ « uumed Tom, with a 
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little whistle of dismay, and for a brief mo- 
ment stood staring—staring. The two girls, 
now standing side by side, were so alike in 
features, hair, height, figure and dress that 
no one, surely, could ever tell them apart. 

And yet—Tom took a forward 
eagerly, decidedly—there difference : 
one that no casual would have 
noticed, but an infallible one to Tom. The 
shy diffidence in the droop of the head of 
the one twin was lacking in that of her 
sister. It unmistakable to Tom. He 
put out his hands joyously. 

“ Is this the deception ?”’ he cried. “ Well, 
it’s a real pretty one, then—but I couldn’t 
mistake you, if I tried!” 

The other twin laughed softly, and went 
out, closing the door behind her. 

With Tom’s arms around her, and Tom’s 
shoulder to rest her cheek against, his guide, 


step 
was a 
observer 


was 


in little sobbing catches of the breath, made 
a few disjointed statements. 
I was out of work—and Marion wasn’t 
when you asked her about the guide busi- 
ness. Marion told me, and asked me to stay 
on at Corton House while she was away for 
a few days with a lady to whom she 1s 
amanuensis. Marion said she was sure you 
were a good fellow. Marion is engaged to a 
good fellow, and she said she was sure you 
were worth falling in love with.” The frank- 
ness of the latter statement delighted Tom. 
* Ther 


He hugged his guide rapturously. 
God bless Marion,” he replied, 





IE 


A PARABLE 


JAROM cold grey sky and lowering cloud 
The rain is falling fast ; 
The trees stand huddled in a crowd, 
And shiver in the blast. 


But wait! 


The grey clouds flee: 


he sun breaks through its veil. and now 


With wondering eyes we see 


A diamond chain on every bough! 





MARGARET GIRDLESTONE. 
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SERMONS ON SUNDIALS 


With Texts Sad and Gay 


By R. S. SMART 


we find “sermons in stone” assuredly we shall find them in the quaint, old-fashioned, 


picturesque time-keeper of other days—the sundial. The flight of time at once suggests 


a moral, and the fleeting sun enforces it. 


[' \ d almost seem as if the sundial ingly prefaced his first sermon as follows: 
| ed an alchemy for creating “ In the first place, I shall come right up to 
p phe for whenever it is erected, my text; in the second place, I shall go 
I parterred garden, on ancient abbey right round my text: and in the third 
wa the market cross of busy towns, or place, I shall go right away from my text % 
t loistered college, it ever creates the Scottish sermon tasters agreed that only 
re tive mood, and is almost invariably under the latte: heading was the preacher at 
‘ ‘ hed with a motto, inspiring, reflec- home, and, lest I be accused likewise let me 
t Imonitory ‘come right up to my text " and say that 
\ list of over 1,700 sundial mottoe undial sermons treat with these three 
é piled, in varied languages and = main topics 
I ind It woul } be tedious to | rhe Ilusiven of Life. 
t t 1 mere list of examples, and, diver | The Permanency of Lite 
re. thev can | rrouped under II]. The Responsibility of Life. 
t head . 
To say that lite fleeting is the veriest 
“In the First Place” commonplace although on a battered dial 
\ reetold division seer almost inevit- in an old garden I lately saw tt stated m 
tin or writin about, sermons. omewhat fresh language, thus: 
W kKtowland Hill v ted Scotland he was “Was never a wise o° wit, 
| expected every JN : Laure otell 




































SERMONS ON SUNDIALS 


Hopefully, dolefully, or stoically ahundred dial with no more hopeful message than this: 
dials proclaim a similar message, and so “ Vene, Vide, Vale” 
characteristic is it of sundial lore that Austin 


Dobson has given this theme of the 


(Come, See, Fare- 
well ’’). The Epicurean motto, one of the most 
popular of all sundial sentences, ‘‘ Horas 
non numero nisi serenas”’ (‘‘I only count 
the sunny hours ”’) is surely better than that. 


transitoriness of life as the typical sundial 
message in his beautiful “ Sundial Verses ”’ : 


Tis an old d with many a stain, - ' 
In summer crowned with drifting orchard Fleeting Indeed ! 
bloom “ Eheu, Fugaces!”’ (‘ Alas, how fleeting !’’) 
Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, —on eating mheniabic anil 
andl white in ter as a marble tomb: was another pessimistic motto placed upon 
And round about its grey, time eaten brow a dialstone in the garden of Dr. Young, 
Lean letters speak, a worn and shattered row: P pee NS T _” .- nae 
‘a mn A thein: 0 Sendew tes att Gan: author of Night Thoughts.” In this case, 
| mark the time; say, Gossip, dost thouso?’” however, it proved particularly apposite, for 
> very evening > . mc ef “te ieves 
“ Man is like to vanity: his days are as the very evening the dial was erected thieves 
a shadow that passeth away " (Psalm cxliv. broke in and carried it away. Watch and 
4) is one of numerous Old Testament verses pray, Tyme is short, inscribed on a vert al 
fund on dialston: nd a quaint punning dial on the wall of the famous old Yarrow 
rhyme sometimes met with proclaims the hure h; Te uk ™ nt rime, _ Time be 
e mournful m Fe tint, for Time will no’ remain,” and Sic 
> it wmoumMmi IT i 
Transit Gloria Mundi,”’ are similar mottoes 
Life's but a shadow, Man's but dust; repeating the truth which even the youngest 
This dial says, Dy'al we must I § ) 
of us all too speedily apprehends, 
Church spire and rden dial alike enforce 
it. On St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, is More Cheerful 
lunth the motto Thott '? (« > 2 . . 
with the m Vita Fugit (“ Life Turning to the more cheerful side of things, 
, \ nother wen en tenes “< fe 
J» ABO ig come from 4 Jet us look at our second group, the mottoes 
tawer wu ch hear lit sole S 
= | lock and sundial, — which speak of the Permanency of Life : 
Wat for ve know not the hour”: and a : 
: ; Amvydst ve fflowers 
in lovely terraced irden I have 


seen a I tell ve houres 








r ( the laurels at the quiet evening fall, poms by 
. uthor, 
n the garden by the turrets of the old Manorial Hall.’”’ 
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In 
Sir Walter Scott's Dial. 





Abboistord Gardens Puuts oy 
Author. 


T yine wane awave 

As fflowers decay 

Beyond ye tombe 

Fresh flowers shall bloome. 


Soe man shall ryse 
Above ve skies 


So runs an ancient dial verse ; and a similar 
thought is embodied in the motto chosen 
for a modern dial, erected in the grounds of 
a girls’ school at St. Andrews in memory 
of beloved official. On the topmost step 
of the pedestal, and faintly visible in our 
illustration, is the inscription : ‘‘ Tenebrarum 
immemor laetus solem ex pio” (* Forgetting 
the darkne I joyfully hail the light ’’) 
“With warning hand I mark Time's rapid flight 

I | glad morniu to its solemn night, 

But the dear God's gra I also show 

I Light above me, by the shade below,’ 

Whittier, the Quaker poet, and many 

d tones proclaim that rhe path of the 

j hining light, shining more and 
the perfect « 


()n ft ler ie Csarde india 


Toy rete ed in Is ¢ ty on The 
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Benchers of the Inner Temple,” the mottoes 
are all hortatory, and amongst them is that 
motto—so eloquent of the Responsibility of 
Life, and the most frequently met with of all 
sundial texts—‘ Pereunt et 

hey pass and are judged "’ may be taken 
as its free translation, and it proc laims 


Imputantur,” 


that, however fleeting may be 
their record is indelible. 

“Ut Vita Finis Ita” is the text that 
meets the eyes of thousands of Londoners 
It is inscribed on the dial of Chelsea 


the hours, 


daily. 
Church, whose tower is another example 
exhibiting both a clock and a dial, and its 
message is similar to that of the cloistered 
dial of Fountain Court: “ As the Life is 


so is the End. 


* Vestigia nulla Retrorsum”’ (“ There 
are no footmarks backwards ’’) is another 
Temple Garden motto; and in Lincoln's Inr 
we find “ Ex hoc momento Pendet acter- 


nitas’’ (‘ On this moment hangs eternity’ 


In Abbotsford 
A motto from the Greek was chosen by 





Obelisk Dial in the 
Famous Drummond Author 
Castle Gardens. 
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Sir Walter Scott, and you can still see it 
round the four sides of the tiny dial—now 
denuded of its gnomon or pointer—which 
at Abbotsford. On an 
inscription : “* And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walk- 
the garden in the cool of the day.” 
t lawns are spread around, and within 
is the murmuring Tweed; but lest 
these pleasant groves should lull him into 
inactivity, Scott had graven on his dial: 
“NYZ TAP EPXETAI” (“For night 


cometh ) 


stands in the garden 


archway above 1s an 








In his ‘‘ Journal’’ there is a pathetic refer- 
ence to this circumstance, Scott was in the 
throes of that heroic struggle by which the 
lonely, broken and dispirited man cleared 

iy that avalanche of debt which had 
descended upon him in the height of his 
prosperity, when he heard of the death of an 
old friend. [he tidings came as a grim 
warning, a sharp spur to further activities : 

[ must work while it is called day,’”’ he 


r the night cometh 
when no man can work.’ I put that text 
my dialstcne, but it 
vain,” 


many years ago on 


preat hed 





Sundial at Balcarres House, Photo 

nif 

Fifeshire, where ‘“* Auld Robin rd 
Autror 


Gray ° 


was written. 
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Ap ak. 


Pande . ia 
mek . 


Modern Dia! at St. Andrews. _ 
Notice the quaint ornament on top , 


and inscription on step. 


So once more he returned to the task and 
grappled with it, in the words of Carlyle’s 
noble eulogy, ‘‘ years long, in death grip, 
strength to strength. And it proved the 
stronger, and life and heart did crack and 
break, the cordage of a most strong heart.” 


Two Days’ Work To-day 
“Do to-day’s work to-day” is also an 
excellent piece of admonition (although it 
was misconstrued by ” workman, 
who exclaimed : ‘‘ Do two days’ work to-day 
-not me!’’); and George F. Watts, another 
great and noble worker, has inscribed on 


Punch’s 


his beautiful terra-cotta dial the inspiring 
trumpet call: “The Utmost for the 
Highest.” Sweetest of all is the motto 


graven on an exquisite dial in a lovely old 
English garden : 
“Hours Fly, 

Flowers Die; 

New Days, 

New Ways, 

Pass By 

Love Stays.” 


Live by the Dial 
With the modern cult of the garden has 














A Handsome Lectern Dial, 
in Garden, of Formal Type. 


come a fashion 


co acer a 
dial It should 
dials give accurate 
of the yeal 
“and then it 1 
raining,” som<¢ 
cyni Lvs But 
to live by the dial 
instead of the 
stop-watch would 
be good for many 
ot j and the 
divergence at it 
greatest is only 
a matter of trom 
rie to sixteen 
minute Most 
dial pl tes give 
the correction 
fast or low, for 
ear period of the 
id thus an 
ximation to 


in’’ time 
Greenwich time 


r t obtained 


for sundials 


garden 


compl 


rem 


time 1) 


tim on 
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‘ red 
only 
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same way that Captain manipu- 
lated his watch: “‘ Sct it forward half-an- 
hour in the morning and back a quarter 


Cuttle 


in the afternoon, and it will do you credit 
my boy!” 
Even this aberration on the part of the 


dear old sundial would not have been dis- | 
covered if astronomers had not been so 

pedantic ally accurate about solar calcula- - 
tions. Indeed, the fault is that of the sun, . | 
which instead of completing its circuit with me 
proper pun tuality in 365 actual days, stays lin 
out late five hours forty-cight minutes an , 
forty-five seconds in each year. Hence th = 
device of leap year lo endeavour to keep 
step with the light-giver, we put in February jet 
29th in each four years; and that being just iene 
a little too much, we drop it out every hoe 
hundredth year Phat, again, 1s rather t 


‘ 
by 


idea 


little, so we keep it in every fourth century 
] 


and probably are not sure of ourselves ev 


then. 
cine 


This retained-dropped-out leap-y¢ ir day 


plea 
fort 


acco 


will come round in a.p. 2000, and those 


who wish to be prepa! ad wil 


vhoto by make a note of the fact Wiser ones will 
Author. 
let it go and be content 1f sometimes in this 


bustling world they can time ther d 


my readcrs 


wort 


M 


and no one now 


“That happy dial n dream and s ef, at tl] 
Lulled by the fat und flowers he c; 
that sun- where never event exces nape 
four days rhe tale of 
cove! 
step 
gold 
Austr 
Wh 
fortur 


its 
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a larg 
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readin 
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Dial, Glamis. 
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PEPPER AT THE PICTURE-HOUSE 


A Cinematograph Friendship 


By KATHLEEN BAYLISS 


that Pepper and 
to their first mect- 
(Tr ind 


rd < 
on Cinematograph 
had been the shorter, 
im eleven 
but 
of those 
an 


only taken 1 vears 


nsive love 


the son 
what people call im 
iage the chill hospitality 
m whence he had 
memorable Saturday after- 


boy again for an 


red to do her duty 
rless boy, but her 
tretch 


ere fore, 


as far as 


\ I ] Pe pper’s 
1 . 1 at the 

nd were enjoyed 
last 


cost ot a 


farthing's 


rd rney had 


n travelling for, 


been a 


; fi{t three ve before 
t taken the first ste ~P 


WV to end in 


ars, 


he plush 
This first 
ery that much 
soil of his 
good 
sat 


_ overlooking 


lits 
Arrowford 


h, and smoked 
he considered 
L simple 
novel 
t n ot the dilapi- 
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au sa | 
iggested that 


mans and 


now was that 


whe wealth 


i kind of cross 
( nd a fairy god 


| I ud Mr. Arrow 


and 
her 
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She must be grown up now, married perhaps. 


I wonder.’ His eyes wandered from the 
books out into the starlit spaces of the 
night. ‘‘ I wonder if she’s got—a boy ?”’ 


For a boy was a wonderful thing in Mr. 
Arrowford’s eyes. <A constitutional shyness 
and clumsiness in the presence of women had 
prevented him from marrying; besides, as 
have said, had had no time. 


But the few boys who lived in the lonely 


he would he 
places of the earth, whither his quest of a 
living had taken him, had all found a good 
friend in the badly built man with the bushy 


beard and deep-set hazel eyes. 


‘If Maria’s daughter has got a boy, it 
‘ud be 'most as good as my own,” he said, 


being my own sister’s grandson 
they'd let me call him 


He wrote to the lawyer, and asked for a 


Perhaps 
Arrowford.”’ 


cable in reply. When that cable came he 
wrote two other Ictters: one was to the 
steamship company, booking his passage 
home to England by an early boat; the 
other was addressed to Mrs. Barnicot, and 
the answer to it, in the form of another 


cable, reached him just as he was starting. 

Husband, self, boys and girls delighted 

it said, 
Mr 


home 


to welcome you,” 
» 90 


And 
times 


Boys said 
the 
almost 
rreat 


to do. 


Arrowford. 
he 


garrulous on 


several 
the 


his nephews were 


during voyage 
became 
the 


going 


subject ot 
things which 
Only once, when a lady tried 


to make herself agreeable to the new millon- 


aire by asking the names of these wonderful 
boys, was their great-uncle embarrassed. 
After that he carefully avoided feminine 
society 

As he had expected, letter was waiting 
for him at Teneriffe Mrs. Barnicot wrote 
with charming frankness Your letter was 
. great and delightful surprise to us,’’ she 
Lid Of course, I had often heard my 


mother speak of her younger brother, Luke ; 


but I knew that for many years before her 
death she had heard nothing of you. We 
hall be glad to see you, because I, for one, 
believe in the old proverb that blood is 
thicker than water And I do not pretend 
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to deny that we are also glad to hear of your face, but it was scarcely a flush of pleasure 
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good fortune. Only people of limited means, Her mother bore it smilingly, but the smile 
like ourselve realise what a great power became a little strained ; she touched her I 
money hat with deft fingers, and smoothed down 
That was the part of the letter which he her furs as a bird would smooth ruffled le 
: liked best plumes t! 
Limited means,” he would chuckle to It was those furs which first troubled ) 
himself, with a remembrance of the novels Mr. Arrowford. He sat opposite them in é 
‘ That’s pinching and screwing. Seems about’ the taxi, and his gaze wandered from the e 
time I did turn up here L'il show them ; ne 
we'll paint the town red a bit!” +5} Se 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Arrowford’s se ? sh 
red would never have been anything © 29 m 
more desperate than a modest pink His of wi 
was a gentle soul Nevertheless, he liked to 7 ; sO 
enjoy himself; and it was a pity that Hilda 
vo 
yo 
an 
bo 
lim 
rat 
1ou 


he « 
You 
the 


som 


anin 





certs 
anyt 
got 
: 
~~ My 
‘* Their faces had fallen when he owned he was wy b. ‘ poun 
looking forward to seeing the Tower again.” Mr 
tlons 
Barnicot’s ideas of enjoyment should have — softly shaded squirrel to the smart hat above shilliy 
been limited to a desire to be, do, and wear it. He was no authority on women dress, Mr 
alw what she considered the “ correct but he felt that a neat bla k coat and skin ’ will 
thi and threadbare gloves, would have fitted? 0 
The differing point of view was apparent more appropriately with the limited means lelig) 
evel t W terloo where Mr. Arrowford, which had lent such lustre to his dreams when 
stir t of his usual shyness by the excite He soon learnt that the trouble ol Mrs had c 
ment f meeting these women of his own Barnicot’s life was not so much that sim l 
blow vomen to whom he was about to means were limited, as that her idea wane 
| their hearts could desire, kissed unlimited The well-furnished hous a lighter 
bot r and the long-legged girl who had three trim maid-servants represented grd Yon 
ntroduced a Annette Annette in the eves of a woman who yearnee ™ itrins 
fl ed crimson all over her sallow little Mayfair and a butler The 
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greatest disappoint- 


] 


idsome boyish face, 


from between the lace curtains as 
xi drove up to the house, had filled 
a glow of warm 
nt There w the boy, waiting 
id said, to greet the 
wiford had him- 
hand on the 
had done 
doing that the 
] 


to offer, t yulder of his adopted 


seen 
i | \ one 
r of a sple1 lad 


} ¢hir w rth 
the t WOrTth 


who 


Basil Barnicot Arrowford. 
Basil id Mrs. 


Basil, cor nd shake hands with 


Barnicot’s 


tter than to expect 
but this 
is hand-shake was 


atiection ; 


ritical, also he was 
le had expected, 


t nov uid Mrs. Barnicot. 

\ l see hu lirectly he comes in.”’ 
\I Arrowtord had lost interest ; 
‘ 1 lil t e your room now ? 

You . ill | t n up at once.” 

| et | He turned to 

t ) wa tching him curiously, 
1 man 1 t watch a strange 
might imusing, but would 

Do you collect 
butterflies ? I’ve 

k my trunk.’’ 
in for stamps,” said Basil 
n i rth about fifteen 


| uzzk d;: collec- 
terms of pounds, 
} 


young dadays 
I’m sure Basil 
r things, uncle 
But there was no 


young face; and, 


which the man 

life were at last 

M Ar rd could not help 
oredom was only 


t when his atten- 


d t mething of real 


went more 
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** Basil because 
mother made him stay away from a matinée 


was cross. yesterday, 
to see you,” 


smaller 


explained Helga, who was a 
Annette. ‘“ He’s 
nicer to-day, because mother’s been telling 
him 

“Shut up, Helg: said the elder sister, 
looking up quickly from her novel. But 
Mr. Arrowford was left wondering exactly 
Mrs. Barnicot had 
elder son. 


reproduction of 


what been telling her 

Two days later his curiosity was, to some 
extent, gratified. He had suggested taking 
the two elder children up for a day in 
town. Both Basil Annette had 
delighted, but their faces had fallen when 
their simple-minded had owned 


that he himself was looking forward to seeing 


and been 


relative 


the Tower once again, and was really excited 
at the thought of revisiting the Zoo. 

“The Tower and the Zoo,” 
in the hall, Saying as great-uncle 
came out of his bedroom door ; and the tones, 
shrill with disgust, rose clearly to the landing. 
‘*A kid’s game. 
right in what she told m« 
She ought to be; it’s a bit 
to go about with a chap who looks as if he 
came out of the Ark Mater might, at least, 
make him get some decent togs 

Mr. Arrowford 
behind him, and, in a 
in the hall were silent 
a dream died 

Nevertheless, the 
played his part through the day to the best 


Basil, down 


was his 


Anyway, ! hope mother's 


bout the cash. 


rough to have 


closed his door sharply 


moment, the voices 
But in that moment 
uncle 


rich bachelor 


of his ability—and learnt many things. He 
learnt, for instance, that it was the right 
thing to be bored by sights which stirred the 
eternal child in his own heart to a reverent 
wonder; that feminine thirteen may in- 
finitely prefer a jeweller’s to a toy shop ; 
that comfort and velvet-covered seats are 
indispensable adjuncts to youth's enjoy- 
ment of a performance, and finally that 
certain old-fashioned ideas about simple 
food for healthy appetites were “all rot.”’ 

He was unfeignedly thankful that Mrs 
Barnicot had suggested return by the six 
o'clock train which her husband usually 
caught But the children had disliked the 
idea; and, as they all four walked home 
from the station, Annette pointed to a 


brightly lit building 
*“* Couldn't we go in there for a bit ?”’ 
[he quarter-to-seven show ts just 


she 


said. 
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going to begin, and it’s so stupid to finish 
a treat-day b 
Yes, dad could take word to mother. 


won t 


y going home before bed-time.”’ 


She mind.”’ 
* Would she?” 
the man 


ther 


Mr. looked 
had nic< cS. 
impressed by the perfection 


Arrowford 


at who married his 
He was 1 
otherwise there did not seem 
to n Horace 
1; 
] 


m't think so, but you must be tired. 


” 


of his clothes ; 


much ‘tice about Barnicot 

 e 
Don’t you want your dinner ? 

“* No said Mr. Arrowford, for the meal 
was still a trial to He had not 
outgrown his fear of disgra: himself 
the chill eve of the parlourmaid. “I 
shouldn't think it would hurt them to miss 
it either, ol 
the almost 


and choc 


him yet 


ing in 


he went on, with a memory 


redible number of cream buns 


he had paid 


ink 

late éclairs for which 
viously 

But 

and 


Annette. 


calmly, 


uncle,”’ said 
Caress vcry 
desk to take three 
had learnt his k 
the that 
crown to a disap] 
h, he had 


walke front-scat 
tickets 

In 
the 


Curl ] ri 


sson. 
show followed was 
winting day 


never secn a 
He hed 
till Annette fidgeted nervously 
pathetic dran 
is throat, and the 


Kc In 


hour 


cinema raph before iaug at he 
} 


comi ires 


her at, the as brought a 


’ 


in 
lumy 


cenes of wild 


him a strange home-sickness 


one picture called 
Mr. 
ttention, 


Phe Trapper’s 
it 
gallant figure 
the dark 
d to the boy at 


Arrowford followed with 


and, as th 


by 


ld-hero was followed 


you like 
said Ba 


on one ol the 


xt tine that Mr. Arrowford went 


tures he wet lone also, for 


l hard 


ly have ex 


| { 


the ch 


aper 
the 
the 


Wa conl- 


place 
dark 
lan 
red just as the 
n the scat 
ery hght 
the liet 
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next 


film 


oul a bo 


] 


cu 


wa 


curls, 


I 


* By gum!” 


It was not a pretty expression, it would 
have horrified Aunt Maud, but it was wrung 
from Pepper's very soul by the excitement 
of seeing real Indians ride 
trail of the lad riding to warn 
settlers of a rising of the tribes. 

Mr heard the muttered 
clamation, and turned eagerly. 
tion henceforth 


headlong on the 
who was 
Arrowford ex- 
His atten- 
divided between the 
that watched it 

The next pictures told a story of cowboy 
life. 
of murder; the sheriff came to arrest him 

** He didn’t do it, sir,”’ cried a breathless 
Then Pepper remembered where he 
and hung his head, blushing scarlet in 
the darkness 

But Mr. 
and began 


was 


film and the shining eye 
One of them was suspected, wrongfully, 
voice, 
was, 
hands, 


the 
he'd 


rubbed his 
for 


real 


Arrowlord 
devising plans 
ol “the htrst 


making 
acquaintance boy 
struck.”’ 
rhe 
the 
opportunity. 

‘* Chocolates 


roftee ? ’’ 


man who t round chocolates 


in interval afforded him the wished-for 


said the man. 


you,” said 


‘No, thank Pepper; but his 


eyes were wistful 


tray passed on 


rhe man with the | 


Chocolates, 

Mr. Arrowford leant a 
seat ** Don’t you lke 
Manners, truthfuln 
had inherited from that brave, dead mother, 
and a weakness for sweets that was all his 


sil 
ross the empty 
he asked. 


a pride which he 


wecets ¢ 


own, fought things out in Pepper's heart 
he to satisfy all claims, 


not any to-day, thank 


trying 
to 


Phen said, 


*|'m going buy 
you 
But I am; help me 
scotch ?”” He remem! 
‘Or this marzipan 
‘* Butterscotch, 
his new friend's h 
‘Shall we hi 
al 
Phen the 
freckled 
been greedy. 
** Good 
Arrowlord, 
During 
hange 


bo talked, 


omctuumecs 


34 


to choose. Butter- 
veered Annette s scom. 
stull 

said Pepper, and 


new 


warmed towards him, 
chocolate, too?” 
the boy 
red surged the 


ver feared lest he had 


ive one 


pleass i aia 


natural 


up into 


quick 
face as Pep] 

breedin there,”’ thought 
delighted 


all the 


ol 











“His attention was henceforth — a the 
film and the shining eyes that watche y 
813 








having made it impossible for him to be a 
red Indian, he was merely hesitating between 
the rival claims of a cowboy’s calling and 
the work of an explorer. 

Though Uncle Henry says he'll get me 
a job in the office as soon as it’s decent to 
take me away from school,” he finished 
mournfully. 

Uncle Henry?” said Mr. Arrowford, 
envy of this unknown man rising in his 
heart 

Yes, I’ve lived with him and Aunt 
Maud ever since mother died.” 

‘Oh, they adopted you ?” 

Pepper thought it over. ‘‘ Well, they 
keep me,’’ he said. And Mr. Arrowford 
understood 

At the close of the performance he said 
nxiously “When shall you be coming 
here again? ”’ 

[ don’t know.” Pocket-money was 
rather an uncertain quantity. 

Because,’”’ said Mr. Arrowford, “ I’m 
coming next—next Tuesday evening. Could 
ou meet me outside then? Your aunt 


would not object, I suppose ? ” 

No,” said Pepper. ‘‘ She doesn’t mind 
anything as long as I don’t bother her; 
but ’ Little gentleman that he was, he 


hesitated 
I shall have two tickets for the first 
yw, and I shall be glad if you will use one 
of them. They're advertising pictures of 
Australian life, and you'd like those. I am 
wondering if there will be any places | 
know.”’ 
You! Have you been there?” 
I’ve just come back.” 
Fell me about it, please do.” 
They were out in the street now, and 
Mr. Arrowford told stories of the great sun- 
hiny land as they walked through the 
ist beginning to fall. 
Pepper's coat was thin, and sometimes he 
oughed; but always he listened, eager 
ed And Mr. Arrowford talked on, scarcely 
noticing where he was going, till they stopped 
before a small house in a row of dingy villas. 
Che cheap white curtains, the neatly mended 
blinds, everything about the place, pro- 
claimed that the owner’s means were limited 
in a very different degree from Mrs. Barni 
ot’s. Mr. Arrowford felt a little decrease 
n his scorn for the uncle who could think 
putting a boy like this in an office, for the 
nt who so evidently did not appreciate 


misty rain which was j 
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her privilege in being allowed to “ keep 
him.”’ 

“I'm afraid I can’t ask you to come 
in,”’ said Pepper. ‘ Mother ’—he hesitated, 
as always when he spoke the dear word 
‘mother would have loved to hear all 
about the blue gums and the birds and 
things ; but aunts are different.” 

* Of course,”’ said Mr. Arrowford. “] 
understand. Shall we say half-past six on 
Tuesday ? ”’ 

When he got home Basil was hanging 
about the hall. He came forward to take 
his uncle’s overcoat; and Mr. Arrowford 
became instantly penitent for certain 
thoughts which he had harboured since a 
shabby door had parted him from dark red 
curls which crowned a white, freckled face 

“And what have you been doing to- 
day ?”’ he asked, standing before the hall 
fire, resolved that he would try to win this 
boy’s confidence. To talk to a boy had 
not seemed difficult half an hour ago, hb 
already he felt chilled and awkward, and 
Basil's next words did not tend to improv 


matters. 

“School,” said the young man, “ And 
uncle—there’s a chap there who has 
camera to sell, dirt cheap. I could get tt 
to-morrow for thirty bob; a good on 
too.”’ 

“Could you?’ said Mr. Arrowtord 
sharply. ‘That's more than I had t 
waste on toys in all my young days.” 

Basil, with no friendly look, went int 
the drawing-room; and Mr. Arrowlord 
fancied that night at dinner that his nieces 
cordiality was wearing a little thin. Ab 
his conscience, for some reason that he could 
hardly have explained, was pricking hit 
So after dinner, when he found Basil lounging 
in a chair with a magazine, he said : 

“Perhaps it would be as well, if tl 
camera really is a good one, to get it t 
morrow. I'll stand treat.” 

** Thanks very much.” 
out of his sulks. ‘‘ Hope you didn’t mind 


my telling you; but, of course, though 
your heir, as 


3asil came slow! 


very decent of you to make me 
mother says you will, what a chap rea") 
wants is some ready cash : 

“It is, is it?’’ For a moment the man 
stood looking down on the bovish ! son 
had already begun to los« its charm — 
he went straight to his own room, ane - 


ace that 


down on the bed, 


*() 


- 
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young pup! He'd see me dead 

ww wit! Why on earth 
te that fool letter to his mother ? 

e lool round bit first.” 

e t wo! that he had written 
tement seemed to be understood 
omise, thi mple man, to whom 
had been as a sacred 

w noth it but to abide by 
went t leep counting the days 


Arrowford found himself with a worried-looking 
He talked, and to some purpose 


t Picture-house with his 
wit j I r a snake-skin, 
\ 1 belonged to the life 

I I They made the 

ither ly ; but Pepper did 
H i at his new friend 
ness was lit with 

n it | he said “You 
w t » killed, and know 
t Oh! mother 

1 t t ou She always 
el ; t we couldn't You 

d, and there was her work to 
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do. Just fancy, she kept us both for years 
by her typing. When tired 
we used to plan how I would work to keep 
her some day, and always she wished most 
of all to go away to where it was sunny.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Arrowford, 
he had seen tears in the brown eyes he 
looked away. 

“Oh, that fool letter!” he said again as 
he walked home. 

But the next morning he 
that, for the time, put Pepper and his con- 


she was very 


and because 


received news 





Orawn by 


9, 1038, C. E. Brock 
cerns out of his head The mine was not 
proving such a success as had been antt- 
cipated. It almost seemed as if the vein 


of gold were already coming to an end, in 
Mr. 


also disappear 
and the 


fortune would 


there 


which case Arrowtord's 


For a fortnight was 
to and fro of 
this 


have 


uncertainty, 
many cabled 
time Mrs. 
served as a 
the state of her uncle's financial affairs. At 
the end of the fortnight she announced that 
her old friend Ella Banclay had written 
to ask if she might come for a visit. 


passing 


messages ; and during 


manner might 


barometer for 


Barnicot’'s 


fairly accurate 
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Mr. Arrowford looked up 

‘I suppose,” said his niece reluctantly, 

that I shall have to put her off.’ And she 
looked straight at him 

You needn't I—I must get back, to 

see if there’s anything to be saved from the 
smash 

Mrs. Barnicot protested with her lips; it 
saved her self respect to do so; but when 
her uncle persisted that he must catch the 
next mail boat she was intensely relieved. 
They were having breakfast, and she pressed 
him to have a third cup of tea, even volun- 
teering to have a fresh brew made; but 
Mr. Arrowford refused, and went upstairs 


to pack as if a weight were lifted from his 
sl ul ] 

Turned out, by Jove!” he muttered. 
And as Basil passed outside his door whist- 


ling, he smiled ‘Well, anyway, he isn't 


heir to my money any longe they won't 
mind who’s heir to my poverty.” 

Then he went out to keep an appointment 
with Pepper at a tea-shop. 
looked ill, his cough was more 


You ought to see a doctor,"’ said Mr. 
Arrowford, ‘‘ and get some medicine for that 

] did Uncle Henry made aunt take me, 
and the doctor said I didn’t want any medi- 
cine—but he gave me some, worse luck! ”’ 

What did he say you wanted ?”’ asked 
Mr. Arrowford quickly. 


I don’t know ; it’s something that aunt 

uid w impo sible something about a 
wintel lown South, 1 think. Aren't 
ou going to try one of these mpping 
] Mr. Arrowford was deep in thought; 
tool it an old envelope, and made 
ilculations on the back of it with a stump 
f [wo ] i Pepper heard 
itter. ‘‘ The ranch ts still good for 
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a decent living.’’ 


Betore the buns were 
half finished he stood up 


“If you’ve done, we'll go now. I’m 
coming to see your aunt 

Pepper opened his mouth to protest, then 
fell silent. And in silence they walked to 
the little villa. 

But when the introductions were over, and 
Mr. Arrowford found himself shut up in the 
chilly front room, face to face with a severe, 
worried-looking woman, he talked at lengt 
and to the purpose. The short coug 
which sounded through the thinly built 
wall, was a great asset in his favour: the 
doctor's verdict, that a winter in the South 
might save the boy lungs altogether. was 
Besides, Aunt Maud had always 


been anxious to do her “ duty ”’ to her dead 


another. 


sister's child. References and credentials 


were produced, and Uncle Henry was con- 
sulted. 

‘I’m not a rich man,”’ Mr. Arrowford ex- 
plained. ‘ Not now But 1 can give the 
boy a healthy climate, a good home, and 
the life he will be best fitted for.” 

‘““We must think it over,’”’ said the aunt 


and uncle. 


So for a week, while his references were 
carefully examined, Mr. Arrowford waited 
Then he book« d two passages ba kK to 


Australia 


Mrs. Barnicot’s parting with her uncle 


a 

was slightly awkward 
‘* Poor chap,” said her husband that night 
‘It's rather rough luck to come over here 


a rich man, and go back poor.’ 


But at dinner that first night on the great 





liner someone happened to mention a Joly 

mI 
bright-looking little chap he had found prowl 
ing about the boat early in the afternoon 


‘* Red hair ?”’ asked Mr. Arrowlord 
A mop of it Do vou know who the 

kid belongs to 
‘*Mc!"’ said Mr 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


The Woman Poet of America 
By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


British as well as American readers are familiar with the charming verses of Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox, but they are not so familiar with her charming personality. 


This little sketch, 


with the photograph specially taken, will make Mrs. Wilcox’s poems even more interest- 
ing to her numerous admirers. 


Is but the toy f genius When a soul 
purpose to achieve, 
it and its goal 


Must vanish as the dew before the sun. 
‘ELLA WHEELER WILCOX.” 
SUCH was the autograph message sent 
to the writer in response to her 
request for a word of cheer from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, the woman poet of 
America, whose name is becoming as 


well known in this country as it has long 
been across the Atlantic. It is no work 
of hers to give us intricate puzzles like 
Browning, romance and legend like Tenny- 
son, barrack-room ballads like Kipling, 
tragic life problems like Masefield ; nor 
loes she tread along the same path ds 
Christina Rossetti or Mrs. Browning, 
with the last of whom she is often com- 
pared. For she is the product of a New 
World, of a 


strenuous, vigorous, hopeful 
republic moved by stronger life forces 
than stirred her predecessors. 
' Her theme, like Mrs. Browning’s in 


ponnets trom the 


Portuguese,” is often 


ve, but her fancy plays less around the 


levotion of one woman for one man 
n about the inspiring and uplifting 
ver in human love 


A Modern Writer 


Moreover, shx keenly alive to the 

ns of woman’s life to-day, voicing 

her aspirations, and in touch with the 

} modern spirit of progress. It is no 


ggeration to say that there are people 
turn to her little poems of consolation 
nspiration with the eager hope with 
their Bible, nailing 
wall a much-treasured 
gem selections as 
to friends. ‘Ihe reason is 
rto seek. Tove, faith, hope, mercy, 
| ble endeavour, ultimate 
optimistic prophecy 


h they consult 


» +] } ] mm 
Lil adroom 
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are the keynotes to which her poems are 
sung. No wonder a troubled world drinks 
in the messages her little verses convey, 
listens, reads, and commits to memory 
the simply phrased, precious words. Yet 
all this popularity has behind it a story of 
strenuous effort, a life story so interesting 
and suggestive to girls and women, that 
the reader shall not be kept a moment 
longer from it 


A Prairie Child 

Ella Wheeler, to give her her maiden 
name, was the youngest of four children, 
and was born in 1855 on a prairie farm 
twelve miles from Madison, Wisconsin. 
Her parents had been comfortably off 
while living in the father’s ancestral home 
in Vermont, but the migration westwards 
with the young family was a mistake from 
a financial point of view. Mr. Wheeler 
started a business and lost what capital 
he had; thus the young parents were in 
very straitened circumstances when the 
baby Ella arrived on the scenes. Yet, 
though her early years were overclouded 
by poverty and anxiety so far as these 
troubles can cloud the happy spirit of a 
healthy child, the little girl was fortunate 
in having cultured parents. The father 
was a musician, and the mother a woman 
of intellectual tastes, who felt the hard- 
ships of the isolated life of the prairie 
and craved for leisure to read history, 
romance, and especially poetry. The 
opportunity to indulge in such reading 
came during the months preceding Ella’s 
birth, and, in speaking of her predilec- 
tion for poetry, Mrs. Wilcox attributes 
it largely to this prenatal influence. 

The mother hoped to bring into the 
world, to realise her own stifled dreams 
of a literary career, a girl who should 
follow literature for a profession ; and it 
is interesting in this connection to quote 










































the daughter’s own 
matter of heredity. 

‘Tong ago,” she says, ‘ observation 
taught me that children more frequently 
display the suppressed tendencies of 
their parents than any qualities or habits 
which have been taught them after birth. 
Had my mother been giving all her vital 
literary career, had she been 
writing and expressing herself in prose 
and verse, in all probability my own life 
work would have been other than it was, 
and is. . . . To desire, to long, to 
think of, but not to perform, seems to 
be the key to prenatal influence.”’ 
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A Special Message 
to ‘‘ Quiver’’ Readers. 


It was a simple, open-air life the Wheeler 
children led, with little money, few books, 
and no luxuries, but it was invigorating, 
and to the wholesome outdoor occupa- 
tions, including swimming and riding, 
Mrs. Wilcox attributes her strong consti- 
tution 

She was between seven and eight years 
of age when she started rhyming, youthful 
which did not in the least 
surprise her mother, who is said to have 
‘It is what I expected.” 

At the age of nine the child wrote a 
story about a little girl who, as she herself 
was accustomed to do, went to fetch the 
cows home and got lost. Each of the 
eleven chapters was headed by a verse, 
while another interesting feature was 
that the characters, who were drawn from 
the people about her, all married happily 
The hero became a justice ol 


the peace, the position of this official being 


precocity 


remarke 1, 
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"yhhetlen- eh 


to her childish limitation the highest to 
which a man could attain ! 

Every day the children walked to the 
school, about a mile away, where, as was 
to be expected, Ella’s favourite lesson was 
composition. She learned to spell well 
and says that versifying came nz iturally 
to her. Being sensitive to ridicule, she 
considers that if she had encountered it 
in her family it would have delaved 
though not stopped, the development of 
her poetic aspirations. ‘“‘ Delayed,” Mrs 
Wilcox says with emphasis, “ for I hold 
that we are capable of attaining that for 
which we earnestly wish.” 

Thus encouraged 
her efforts lauded 
perhaps with not 
much discrimination 
the girl scribbled on 
having no _ definite 
purpose in writing 
beyond giving vent 
feelings in 
verse. Her imagina- 
tion was excited by 
reading second-rate 
fiction, and, though 
her home influences 

were a strong mcen- 
PN> tive to. effort her 
reading lacked guid 
ance or wise super 

VISION, 
When she was some fourteen years old 
the gift of a weekly newspaper, which a 
relative had been in the habit of sending 
to the farm, ceased, and the loss of th 


. 


C¢Z Coline 


S der1 


weekly serial story suggested that th 

. » eustaiat Ta 
means for purchasing the paper might % 
procured by her own pen. [ast the 


effort should end in failure, two essays wert 
entrusted to a former girl schoolmate t 
post to a New York paper. Both wert 
published, and though they brougit n 
monetary return, only back num! 
payment, the fact that the first effort was 
proved henceforth a 0 
persevere when, 4 


successful 
incentive to 
inevitable, numbers of manus¢ 
flocking back to roost on their perches 
But this was the opening of the 
for the mind of the girl. Poems, ¢s8y° 
stories teemed in her fertile brain a 
scraped together 
them to the pay’ 


ripts calm 


nd ul 


spared cents were 
the family for posting 
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icles which went to 
nd, as Ella had left 
ime for scribbling. 
dawred on her 


Livé 
the family was but 
icr'fices—very real 
to send her to 
l of the term the 
mother 
She 
lh uC and 


first time 
encount- 


endured and 

by st described 

The Story of a 
llows: “In some 
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travel and accomplishments. I 
summers by the sea 
read of but had never seen 
light nights these longings grew so aggres- 
104! 


of the hardest days, when everything 
went wrong with everybody at home, 
and all my manuscripts came back for 
six weeks at a time without one accept- 
ance, I recall looking out of my little 
north window upon the lonely road 
bordered with Lombardy poplars, and 


thinking, ‘ Before night something beauti- 
ful will happen to change everything.’ 





triers of 
rected by 
herself to 
ts, and, 
be sued 
ived to 
mother 
od, and 
lrew a 
\ she 
overty 
e her 
essant 
ntent 
ms, she 
when 
rought 
| the 
laced 
f the 
She did 
t she 
recently 
The 
per 
nity 
iV to 
t I The latest Photograph a dilate 
1 | ot Mrs. Wilcox. 
‘ le.”’ 
were eager to There was so much I wanted. I wanted 
which breathed to bestow comfort, ease, and pleasure on 
eling and spoke everybody at home. I wanted lovely 
ice of genius gowns—ah, how I wanted them !—and 


wanted 
the sea which I had 
and on moon- 
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sive I often pinned the curtain down and 
shut out the rays that seemed to intensify 
my loneliness, and I would creep into my 
little couch under the sloping eaves, 
musing ‘Another beautiful night of youth 
wasted and lost And I would awaken 
happy in spite of myself, and put all 
my previous melancholy into verses and 
dollars.’ 

But when the lessons of privation and 
struggle had been unforgettably learned, 
Ella Wheeler had her reward. There 
came to her love, wealth, fame, beautiful 
things, a seaside home, travel, and world- 
wide influence. In 1884 she married 
Robert M. Wilcox, of New York, and in 
this marriage was given, she says, “ the 
beautiful and satisfying companionship 
of a fine mind, a large heart, and a great 
soul, to influence me when I left the home 
of my girlhood in the West for the new 
one of my womanhood in the East.” 


A Personal Impression 

It may be well at this point to analyse 
the impression made upon a stranger by 
this gifted woman. She certainly possesses 
great charm of personality, like so many 
of her countrywomen, but the essential 
factor of it in her case is not easy of defini- 
tion. Perhaps it is best summed up in 
the word motherliness. Mrs. Wilcox is a 


gentle, winsome, hospitable, middle-aged 
woman, kind-hearted, sympathetic, un- 
affected, and magnetic. Now and then, 
while discussing a subject, you hear a 


tone in the voice, catch an expression in 
the eyes, that remind you that you are 
talking to a woman of genius, whose 
poems have a greater sale in America 
than even Longfellow’s. Here are keen 
intuition, intensity of pur- 
movement, 


intelligence 


pose energy, rapidity of 
manual dexterity, a touch of originality 
in dress and manner The voice, that 


instrument of expression which so clearly 
reveals the inmost self, is musical, per- 
and agreeable. It has in it just 
motherly tone which suggests 
a natural, warm-hearted woman to whom 
uld turn in a difficulty. <A glance 
pale face reveals the soul of th 
artist, mastery of detail, and the sense of 


Suasive 


that kind 


wonder the eves are the eyes of a seer 
but, though this woman is a dreamer of 
dreams, she is alert to her surroundings, 


and enjoys travel. She herself declares 
she was born with an interest in people, in 
emotions, in beauty of gowns ; and she is 
no ascetic, for she delights in receiving 
friends in her seaside home and surprising 
them with some original form of enter- 
tainment, such as a fancy-dress dance 
copied from the East. 

And she makes an excellent hostess 
No one feels in the way when staying 
at one of the pretty houses, “The Bun- 
galow”’ or “The Barracks,” built by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox at a beautiful spot 
known as Short Beach, near New Haven 
Connecticut. ‘The Bungalow” is 
ideal spot for a lover of Nature, for the 
house is approached by a beautiful garden 
and overlooks a lovely cove, while the 
interior is original and __ picturesque 
reminiscent of much travel. Its mistress 
has a passion for beauty of most kinds 
and all the joys of life are precious things 
to her. She will probably retain this 
keen zest, for the best life holds right to 
old age. Her cheerful optimism is infec- 
tious ; it emanates from her person, and 
it glows in her most inspired poems. She 
might, indeed, be said to have taken as 
a motto her own lines 

** My life is a brief, brief thing; 

I am here for a little space, 
And while I stay I would like, if I may 
To brighten and better the pla 

The New Thought strongly appeals t 
Mrs. Wilcox, and it is easy to discover 10 
her later writings traces of the mspira- 
tion she has derived from it. But its 
always some precious truth simply ex 
pressed which she passes on to others 
for instance, here is a verse from “ Speech 
we well may take to heart 


‘Talk Health fhe dreary, never-endin g ta 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale 

You cannot charm or interest or pleas 
By harping on that minor chord, diseas¢ 


Say you are well, or all is well with 
And God shall hear your words and mé 
them tru 


Read ‘‘ Through Tears ” in . 
a) hy 
Power and it will be seen how t 


writer values toil and suffering ¢ 
spurs towards 


Poems ol 





lants to endeavour il 
goal of success. And she is one who 2a 
drunk many a bitter cup of sorrow In 
‘A Face,” and in the following couplet 
she refers to what has been a terrible 
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srief, with which many a childless woman 
will sympathise : 

ol of a wee green grave, 
in darkness perished.” 


Though under the 
A great, sweet 
No writer can be always at his or her 
level best, and to claim for Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox that her work is uniformly good 
would be untenable, especially in the 
case of such a prolific writer. But it is 
claimed that her best is among the best 
hat our language can produce. The 
hypercritical may seek and find errors of 
metre, defects of rhythm, and subjects 
that fail to appeal to them; but the 
majority of people know little and care 
less about the laws of versification. 
She understands us, and we understand 
her,” they She speaks direct to 
hearts, reproves us for wrongdoing, 


+ 


Say. 


uses us to renewed effort, and comforts as 
in trouble,” they say as they turn their 
backs on the critic and seek for their 
favourite the vacant place of honour on 
their bookshelves 

Mrs. Wilcox has touching words of 
sympathy for “‘ The Disappointed,” the 
failures of life, who strive and struggle 


on, and whose love is unrequited, ‘‘ whose 


spirit comrades have missed them on the 
way.’ The whole poem is a gem, but it 
could hardly end otherwise than in a note 
ol hom 
For the plan would be imperfect 
Unless it held some sphere 
That paid for the toil and talent 
ve that are wasted here.” 


Out of the fullness of her own content, 


sweet-voiced singer tells forth her 
essage in purest Anglo-Saxon. Turn to 
t well-known poem, ‘My Ships.” 


vas CVeT a 


more nan note uttered in 
tenderer way than this ? 
s, be ) winds, blow free— 
w all ys ife home to me! 
thou s¢ t some a-wrack 
ver more come salln v back, 
» iny i t the sea 
r yl ick to m«¢ 
\ 1 the same volume, ‘“‘ Poems of 
what can compare with “ You 
can Tell “Which are You?” 
SOrTy “Presumption,”  ‘ Thanks- 
Morning Prayer,’ “ Wishing,’ 
N I the poems to which 
rence has already been made ? “ Soli- 
t and ‘Iwo Sinners’ are sermons 


to be framed in gold. We are told that 
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Queen Alexandra copied and attached to 

a wreath placed on Gladstone’s coffin 

the last verse of the poem “ Beyond,” 

which has consoled many a bereaved one. 

Of death, the poet says : 

“It is but crossing—with a bated breath, 
And white, set face—a little strip of sea, 


To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before.” 


But the temptation to quote must be 
checked, or there will be no space to 
mention other matters, among them a 
long poem, entitled ‘ Three Women,” 
depicting very skilfully the characters of 
three different types, and regarded by the 
author as her best work. One could not 
expect such an earnest reformer as Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox to refrain from voicing 
her opinions on social reform. She has 
chosen prose as a vehicle for a most 
stimulating book, “ Are You Alive ? ” one 
chapter of which, “ Fathers, Look to Your 
Sons,” all fathers of young sons would 
do well to read. Inevitably such a mind 
as that of Mrs. Wilcox penetrates be- 
low the surface of the woman’s suffrage 
question to the root heart of the matter. 
Some of her ideas were published in an 
American paper, the Bridgeport Sunday 
Post, last year. “It (ie. woman's 
suffrage) is coming,’’ she said. ‘I am 
sorry it must be so, for it proves that men 
have not made good. Had men made 
good with women, women would never 
have wanted to vote, to go out into the 
world to work. It is necessity that is 
calling them. Men have made good with 
me, but they have not made good with 
all women. The white slave traffic would 
never thrive with womenin power. . . . 
It is coming, and it is going to be all for 
the best, and will be the prime factor in 
the uplifting of man to the standard 
where woman would have him. I believe 
that men and women will work together 
harmoniously and that it will turn out 
well.”’ 

One cannot but feel that the world 
is the richer for this popular woman 
poet ; for her love for humanity and the 
helpful way she is expressing it. She 
voices the craving of us all for sympathy 
and understanding, and that sympathy 
she gives with the throbbing heart of one 
who has experienced the suffering and the 


joy of life. 
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By ANNIE S. SWAN 


CHAPTER XXIV 


F EGYPT 


THE FLESH-POTS ¢ 


wife stood on the 


MERRICK’S 


wept veranda of her home at 
Palgrave’s, watching for her husband’s re- 
It w about four o'clock on a bleak 
Decet r atternoon, and the whole land 
[ nted a most wintry and desolate 

] 
Pal e’s, now christened Hale End, 
fter Merrick old home in the far-off 
Surrey village, was not, in Hilary’s estima 
t I desirable a pla e of abode 
B h The land wa better, but 
tn 1 left much t be desired 


Brackens had been one of the show places 


There had even been pictures 


of it i rration pamphlets, setting forth 
the kind of homestead settlers might posses 
West. Palgrave’s had not yet 

t mproved. The farm buildings 
not bad, but there wa nly the old 
f 1 dwelling-hou nd, though it 
had ided to in P Ave time, it 
( t be said to be either commodious 
It fortable, | ve the real old 

‘ " I t ker in the 

walls t the frame-hou which are cold 
ind too warm in summer But 

H hed f tl beautiful 
t t ! t bed m t Br kens, and 
t th to A i Graustek 

S rd that that t f housewife 
1 it tore pla f ple and 

c if t. but she |} lt I ne over 

t te the 1 


| oe I at the new 
H | r nearly thr months, The 


} 1] in | nd, though 
best, she « ld not get up the 
nece y mount of pride in her home 
She 1 a help in tl hape of a raw Irish 
he had tempted away from the 


k | rd Hotel n B I ford, and 
ce Way 
and she 


would 


But often sh hed for Bowlby 


wondered what amount of money 


tempt that thoroughly e 
reliable female to come out to the wilds of 
Canada. 
Hilary was thinner, and just at 
moment she did not look 


as she had done on 


gotten day when for the first time she had 
filled the woman's true role nobly 
planned, to warn, to comfort, and 
mand.” t] 


Truth to tell, she was rather 
of everything, and was dreadir losing 
Arctic winter It had _ been 
threatening for several days, 
flakes of now 
through the silent, heavy air, presaging, 
perhaps, the first blizzard of the se 

The cold was intense, and 


in of the 
and even now 





some stray were fil 


hivered as she drew her heavy coat about 
her and tried to discern in the distance some 
approaching object which she thought t i 
be her husband. But presently she ) ' 
that it was not him, and she mad it th 


approaching object to be 
body on its back. A minute m 
caucht the flutter f a woman’s skirt 





by the breeze, and re nised the figure as 





that of her next ne 
Belfield 
Now Hilary did not re for Lady Fi 
She had never overcome the dislike s! 
ynceived for her on the day wl 





first met in Brail n ; 

ilways felt cheap ] l in het h 

For the woman-farmer had ar terful w ~ 

with he r, and wher he me to H En ae 
he invariably addr 1 tl bulk her 

remarks to Merrich Hilary felt that J " 

Flo considered her a poor thin M a 
wever, honestly liked her, and t t 

her as frankly as if sl had been at ? 

And though it w ly men’s talh ie re 

about wheat, and stock, and the bre ’ 

of horse Hilary w jealou t it, beca se ; 

it did not in the | t terest her, and sAe ‘ 

could take no part in it ’ , 
Robin alwa la 1 aft wi x 

Hilary would n her and declare Wee , 

1 strange creature s| wa w 


“Not half a bad sort is Lady Fle, 
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1 say. 
y to do 
1 turn, 

your 
might 
1 Mr 
Dono 
Hilioiain 

Try 

your 
ar 
Rol 
1 have 
rrived 
the 
wee 

hae 
I 

I 1 

I 
so es 
t 

-_ 

l a 

or 

any 

rit l, 
to 
Hale ° 

I ** Tried to discern in the distance Drawn 
th some approaching object which , Gate, 

> might be her husband.”’ 

lerrick. Your husband I’ve brought your mail, too—rather a fat 

r one! 

d she had dropped Hilary thawed, for letters from England, 
because she had even although very few came her way, were 
his wife features always welcome. She and her husband had 

While she thought it often speculated what sort of a story Uncle 
to show any feel- Gregory had carried home to England. 
too well-bred to Quite evidently he had said nothing against 
t Robin, for the tone of the home letters had 

Hilary but she become much warmer 
lightenment “Oh, thank you very much. That was 
rd, and when | most kind of you, though I dare say Robin 
lon a Saturday will be round by Brailsford on his way 
I'd ride this way and back. He has gone to Glenairne. There’s 
was all right omething wrong there -some bad news 
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from Scot] ind, I believe He wouldn't take 
me be e of the cold, and I haven't been 
able to get a fur coat yet 
It’s ming, I don’t doubt,” said Lady 
Jut it’s a mistake to coddle 
oneself too much. I don’t put on fur till it 
drops to thirty or forty 
Don’t you?” said Hilary, with a little 
shiver [ find the cold bad 
Won't you come in I was just going to 
get myself a cup of tea, though I know you 
rove of the women who break in 


enough now 


don’t aj 
their afternoons with tea 
Lady Flo laughed, and her handsome 
black eyes twinkled. 
Well, you see, I’m always out and about 
bles and the fields, and I naturally 
don’t inspan till supper-time. But I don’t 
mind if I do come in. I particularly want 
» see Mr. Merrick about the roan filly. | 
expect he won’t be long.” 

[ don’t expect he will. He went out just 
before noon. I’m afraid there isn’t any- 
body about to take your horse.” 

‘Oh, I'll put him in, thanks,” said Lady 
Flo, as she dismounted and threw the bridle 


over her arm 

Hilary, grasping the bundle of letters, 
moved into the house. When she paused at 
the sitting-room table to sort them out her 
colour rose as she came upon a large, 
square, foreign-looking envelope, with the 
words, Hotel Splendide, Nice,” printed 

ross the flap, and recognised the address 
as being in her mother’s handwriting It 
was the first letter she had received from 
1er since she came out, for she had 
not even sent her a word of congratulation 


on r marriage. 

She tore it open, and some impulse made 
her turn to the last page first; and there, 
with sundry little characteristic flourishes, 
“ name Sibella Lv ite 4 

ng a good deal, Hilary sat down 
to devour the contents, which 


have taken up; but that is now your con. 
cern and, in some remoter degree 
husband’s 

“My object in writing toway is simply to 
acquaint you with the news of my mar 
with Mr. Lydgate, which took plac 
London ten days ; 

After you left he continued his frequent 
visits to ‘The Folly,’ and after a time it 
Was quite easy for me to see that it was n 
to talk about his infatuation for you that | 


mething deeper an 


t 
more enduring which brought him. It 


came, but that it was 


quite understandable how a man so young 
for his years as Mr. Lydgate should have 
admired a girl like you, and I am far to 
sensible and have seen far too much of the 
world to bear you a grudge on that score. 

“When he proposed to me I accepted 


him for two rea 


1is—first, because I really 
cared for him, for he is one of the most 
lovable as well as one of the best of m 





and second, because I was deeply sensible 


of what the marriage would mean for me 
I explained to him that I had no illusions, 


but that I would devote the rest of my life 
to making him happy and to creating a 
home for him; and he took me at my word 


“We are very happ' 


and will continue t 
be so, because we both know the 
things which the young despis¢ Frat 
has been perfectly sweet about it, and he 


is coming out presently with Tom t 
Christmas with us. 

‘Mr. Lydgate has been asked to contest 
the Western Division of Brayshire, and we 
shall return to England imm l t 
1as 1 over for the election campaign. 
expect to enjoy that very mu h, and 
husband is good enough to say that I st 
lead him to victory 


He is certain to head 





ry 


which will mean that we shall have to 


the entire season in London. Mr. Lydgate 








~~ wo eee 


“ 
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you when you have t time and the inclina- 
tion to write Address your letters to 
Clampsey Manor in the meantime, as, of 
» we shall be there a good deal enter- 
taining week-end parties. 

ing to try to make myself felt 
il life mething tells me I 
eed. To every woman her chance 

e. Mine has come. 


remember me to Robert, and, with 
affectionate mother, 
SIBELLA LYDGATE.” 


m Hilary’s hand, 
her tears rose. 


her eyes when 
door- 
ng a distinct whiff of the stables 
er Somehow it was particularly 
ment 


cryil \ ad news 


1e veranda 


from 
1 


brusquely but 


no; onl rather unexpected. 


and it 


My 
has sur- 


marri asked Lady Flo 
> are ¢ ddly 
I must see 
ered to set on 
” said Lady 
wit I it Hilary came back; 
' t I’m not a prying 
h amar is a little unusual, 


Your mot I t be getting an 


Ider than I dk 
very prett If you saw her you 
y thirt not a day ol “ 


millionair lid you say? I hope 


she'll be good to you, then, and send out 
something substantial for the farm, and, in- 
cidentally, for your husband’s career.” 

“Oh, she won’t do that. You see, she 
disapproved of him altogether. I came out 
here to marry him against her wishes, and 
she would hardly bid me good-bye.” 

“Did you, though? That was game! 
And frankly, entre nous, I shouldn’t have 
thought it was in you.” 

“Thank you,” answered Hilary rather 
shortly. “But since I came to Canada I’m 
not sure whether my mother wasn’t right 
all the way through. If girls really knew, 
they would hesitate before they took the 
irrevocable plunge.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Flo, 
wouldn’t—only the rotters.” 

“Well, I’m a rotter, then,” said Hilary 
frankly, “because it is a certain fact that 
if I had known what the life here is 
actually like, I would have hesitated too 
In fact, to be quite plain, I should have 
stopped at home and married a millionaire.” 

Hilary did not actually mean every word, 
but for some inexplicable reason connected 
with her mother’s letter she was hurt and 
sore, and she took a more positive delight 
than usual in shocking Lady Flo. 

“T wonder to hear you, Robert Merrick’s 


“the right sort 


out 


wife, talking like that!” she said rather 
hotly. “Why, he’s the very salt of the 
earth!” 


“ The salt has lost its savour,” said Hilary 
wickedly and without thinking 
So aptly had the words risen in her mind 


that she could not for the life of her have 
kept them back. 
I think you deserve No, I won't 


say what you deserve!” said Lady Flo, with 


rather a strident note in her voice. 

And at that moment there was a step 
on the veranda, and Merrick, who had 
approached unheard, stalked in 

Hallo, Lady Flo; glad to see you! 


Cold day, isn’t it? They told me at Brails 
ford that you had taken my mail, so I 
rather hoped I'd find you here.” 


He nodded to Hilary, but she hardly 
responded. She was angry because he did 
not kiss her as usual. He had been away 


for five hours, and he ought to have done 
so in spite of Lady Flo’s presence. 


Hilary was in one of her old perverse 
moods, and she would have liked to show 
her power over her husband in front of 
Lady Flo He took no further notice of 


her, but immediately began to plunge into 
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f on ser talk with the visitor about the roan = It’s bad, flilary. Carrie has gone of 
filly and other matters relating to the stable. this morning to catch next W ednesday’s 
Ur i by Lady Flo, who was certainly boat at St. John’s Her mother is much 


| making money at the business, Merrick was worse. I hope she'll live till poor Carrie 
; turning his attention to the breeding of gets home, or she'll never get over jt.” 
hors W h were both scarce and dear in “Oh!” said Hilary, and her face 


Western Canada, and the pursuit was in- softened very much. “I’m very sorry. 
teresting deeply. But Hilary loathed What is Mr. Ingram going to do with the 
it, and Lady Flo’s part in it most of all. children? Couldn’t we have them here? 

She considered it not only unwomanly, but Her face brightened at the thought, for 





almost indecent, and her face wore its most she dearly loved the two quaint mites at 


scornful look as she listened Glenairne, and one of her happiest times 
Presently they rose and went away out at the new Hale End was when their 
to th table together. She continued cut- mother had lent them to her for a week 
ting the thin bread and butter—an accom- “They’ve gone into Brailsford to the 
plishment as: yet beyond the grasp of the Macdonalds. But I dare say they could 
Irish h and she felt very sick at heart come here for a spell if you like.” 
Envy, downright, wholesale envy of her “Well, Dll be off,” said Lady Flo, rising 


mother, living as a millionaire’s wife at the abruptly after she had drunk her tea, 
Hotel Splendide at Nice, filled her whole declining all more solid nourishment, and 


being She pictured its leisured luxury, feeling herself more de ¢rop than usual. 
its charming beauty, the Paris gowns, the “ Good-bye, Mrs. Merrick. Good-bye, Robin. 
jewels, the carriages and horses—all the Monday morning, then, at eleven—I’ll be 


ordered and lovely magnificence of the life there.” 





of the rich—and she almost groaned in Merrick left the house with her, and 
spirit For it all might have been hers, again it seemed to Hilary a long time before 
and e had thrown it away! For wv hat? they got the horse and Lady Flo rode away 
She looked round with scorn on her low- Merrick came back to the house whistling 
ceiled, raftered living-room, a cosy, homely and quite unconscious of any hostile 
pla but cheap and sordid—and she, cut element, though rather oddly puzzled at the 
ting her own bread and butter because there evidences of antagonism between the two 
was ! ly in the house fit to do it! women. He was sorry about it, too, for he 
All at once something like poison crept really liked Lady Flo. and she was certainly 
thi h Hilary Merrick’s being, destroying not only an ideal but a valuable neighbour 
and robbing her life of it When he would have taken his wile 0 

° peace i her home of all its cherished his arms, she drew back with a strange 





t She a t hated her mother at coldness 
t! t, th h she had only taken ‘Your letters, Robin There are quite a 
what H ry, had refused pile,” she said quickly, and he turned t 
It t twenty minutes before she them at once 
1ing, interested voices of her “Pye bad one,” she said shortly 
Lady Flo wafted across the “Have you, darlu Good! Wh 
trom: , 
entered she was sitting at the ‘From mother S has 1 ed M 
th her tea, with Lydgate, Robin, and he having a pert t 
1 uy nst the teapot, as if lovely time on the Riviera.” H 
] } ring its con And, to Merrick tonishment and con 
t irnest lid appear to be siderable dismay, she burst into tears. 
tter e had not 
Mi , ivht CHAPTER XXV 
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Hallo, Lady Flo; glad to see you! Drawn by 


= , , - Harold Coppin 
Celd day, isn’t it?’ ’—p. 1017. ° 








It was 


unusually 


March now, and, after a short but 
hard winter, there were signs of 


Phe Chinook 


the warm western wind that has no kin- 


app! 


iching spring in the air 
hip with frost and snow—had already swept 
portion of the W est, 
and relief and expectation were now in the 


over certain 


At the new Hale End there was not much 
opportunity for airing finery in the way of 
ess, and Hilary was looking rather rue- 
fully at two evening frocks which had never 
seen the light since she had worn them in 
the Whe One of 
a soft, filmy thing which 


eler mansion at Pittsburg 
them was black 
had always become her. She was so tired 
of the everlasting flannel shirt-waist, and 
with all a 
longing, to see herself attired in something 
worthy of her looks 

Merrick admired Hilary in any 
but, truth to tell, in these days he had 
grown a little careless as to the expression 
tokens, hi 
being absorbed in the various 


was longing, pretty woman’s 


gown, 


of his admiration in outward 
whole soul 


branches of his calling, which, assiduously 


pursued, were going to make him a fre 
man ; n, owing no man anything in the 
world 


There was nothing pushing on the land 


ild touch it in it 


yet, for no plough 
but the buying 
had cl 


the guidance and tuition of Lady Flo, was 


and selling of 


which he irked, under 


occupying the whole of | attention 

It took h away a good deal from home, 
and he had, perhaps, forgotten how much 
his wife was left alone. Carrie Ingram was 


till in Scotland, and Hilary was, at that 


trvul 1 crucial period of her life, with 
t near or intimate friend; and of late 
I had | ded very much 
S termined, after hanging the filmy 
black frock in front of her before the 
lookir lass, to dre p for the evening, 
par to please herself and partly to sur 
t Zobin when he h Id come back 
He wv off driving mewhere, but she had 
e idea of how | pent his days 
M I training every nerve to make a 
! business, ¥ not aware that 
} 1} vife were drift irt 
’ the litt thin the lute 
‘ , ; f 
thing 1 e difficult to say! 
H ‘ quite cor is of it, and 
} r it far mor ntinuously and 
f e deeply thar ! ly knew She 
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spoke very little indeed, 


and she so busied 
herself about the house that 


Merrick 


ippy and contented 


thought she wa h 


enough. It is astonishing how utterly blind 


even an ordinarily discerning man can be 
at times 

She was quite alone in the house, and, 
though the days were lengthening, it was 
growing grey dusk now, and six o’clock had 
struck. She hesitated just for a moment, 


wondering whether it would be safe to 
change her dress then r whether it would 
be better to wait until the buggy should 
come back from’ Brailsford, whither 


Herbert, the hired man, 
Katsie, who had asked an afternoon off, had 
gone to fetch some stores. 

She had not decided the knotty I 
when she heard a man’s voice urging a horse 


accompanied by 


nt 


forward, and, looking through the casement, 
she saw the buggy being driven into the 
Herbert seemed to be in it alone, 
but, as the hood was up, she fan ied she 


yard 


might have been mistaken. She ran down- 
stairs and out into the soft, cool evening 
air to discover things and to inquire whether 


they had remembered all the stores that she 
had told them to brin 


house for supper 


’ 


There was nothing 
in the unless they had 
brought it 

Herbert, a lad of about twenty, with a 
fresh-coloured, boyish face, and a devoted 


slave to his mistress, who was so diff 


from any that he had seen in these parts 

left the horse and ime forward tot 

piazza step a 
‘‘Katsie ain’t come back,” he said fat 
‘Katsie not come | k! But what have 


with her, Herbert 
“She's gone on the train fm 

East,” he answered tolidly 
Whateve 


Right down East! r for 
ked Hilary in blank dismay 
To her aunt at Brandon She’s beer 


” 
wanting to go for a long time 


“But why didn’t she tell me 
I could have arrans ed to let her away /0 


a week or 5 va 
“Oh, but he ain’t coming back, ‘ 

Herbert still stolidly She’d arranged 7. 
all slick. Her box w down to Flanagans 
place We called in there for it as ™ 
drove by. I told her it was a dirty, mean 
trick that she w I ve but 

how the Irish ( ple No—she aint 


I 
lary looked rather put out 
“Ps the oddest thing that I have ever 





{01 
do 
; 
| Wa 
on 


t 
ind 
f 
r 
that 
one 
vt 
; 
{ 
' iC 
' 
t 
on 





nd it w very mean trick 


I’ve been most ki to her! 
But it 
She 


keep ’em 


) 
I tol ner, maam 
ke no differet to thet sort 

n’, and yt can't 

- t it awkward 
notice, I 
before 


very 
might 
left 


If she had ven me proper 
! I 
she 
i everything ? ” 
\ I m ne that 
the train It w three 
, ¢1r B it 


n the whole town, 


afore she 
hours late, so 
there ain’t any 
and 


had 


not much 
left, and it 


ket, and Hilary, 
an to unpack on 
the large 
looked the 


table \ n she saw 
rse, tril ec! she 
and as Robin 
half an 
not I test 


I ( I t n hour 
chance of 
She 


until 


time 

‘ 1 to leave t ' gy of it 

him off with an 
She 

elf Het 

to the 
cloth 


would 
face 


living 


rough and ready, 
and willing, 
time of it 
been everal 
what 
the 


and 


t | new exactly 

] n would light 
1 wood in, 

depend on her 

with a great 

S f Carrie Ingram’s 
he could 


t t faction 


never 
that 
Ils of difficulty 
that the 
that the 
odd 


to put away the 


tove 


Then, in an 
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FIRES 


She linvered over her toile t, taking a 
certain joy and pride in improving her 
looks. She certainly looked lovely when 


she had finished. Feeling a little strange 
and unfamiliar in the low-necked bodice, 
she caught up a scarf, and, throwing it 
over her bare shoulders, she went down- 
stairs, smiling a little grimly. 

It was now quite dark, and Herbert had 
lighted the lamps and was busy taking off 
his boots when his mistress came into the 
kitchen. That he startled by her 
appearance was from his open- 


was 
evident 
mouthed stare 

Hilary hastily drew her scarf quite closely 
round her neck. 

‘No word of the boss yet, Herbert?” she 
asked pleasantly. 

‘Not 


chores done.” 


yet, ma’am I’ve just got all the 
“Enough coal and wood to last till morn- 
ing?” 


“Yes, ma’am.” 


“Well, put some more on the fire now, 
and tell me the moment you hear the 
horse,” she said as she passed into the 
living-room and shut the door. 

Merrick had been much in the saddle 
since the freshet, and the sleigh was now 


put up for the season 
About twenty minutes later, while Hilary 
was dozing by the stove in the inner room, 


he heard the sound of voices, and she 
realised, with a feeling of chagrin, that 
Robin had not returned alone. She heard 
Lady Flo’s high treble, and the colour rose 
in her cheek 

She wished with all her heart that she 
had not been so silly as to dress up. It was 
one thing showing herself to Robin, but 
quite another to be seen by Lady Flo, who, 
of course, would disapprove and would 
probably laugh at her But there was no 
chance of escape. 

Where are you, Hilary?” called out her 
husband’s voice across the open space of 


‘Lady Flo has come back with 
hungry as hunters. I 
substantial.” 


the kitchen 
me, and we're as 
hope you’ve got something 
They came into the living-room, bringing 
a fresh air with them, and 
Hilary stood up to meet them 
She was looking lovely, but rather frail 


wave of cool 


and thin, and a red spot was burning on 
her cheeks. Both looked the astonishment 
they felt 


‘Hallo. little woman, what’s on?” asked 


Merrick rather perplexedly. 
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** Hilary hastily drew 


d I t | lo alre idy seated 


run away,” she remarked 
to her husband, and ip- 
continently fled to the 
upper room. 

Merrick was annoyed. 
He felt that his home had 
been made to look ndi- 
culous in the eyes of Lady 
Flo, who had been the best 
of comrades to him during 
the long day which they 
had spent together in 
visiting distant homesteads 
for the purposes of their 
joint business. 

Sut Lady Flo accepted 
the situation in the most 
jovial spirit, and she be- 

an to unfold the veil 
which swathed her hat and 
her he id 

Poor child, she’s in a 
peck of troubles! Never 
mind While he’s vetting 
vut of her finery, il get 
supper.” 

And she did 

Presently Hilary, s! ywly 


nd rather crossly making 





al 
a fresh toilet upstairs, felt 
her nostrils a led by a 


very Savoury smetil, whit 


had followed hard on 4 





mM eriou thumping n 
the kitchen ti She 
iT sed that n was 
a : 
} 

doing somethi n the 
way of prepari pper, 
ind she purp ely delayed 
ir down i jong 4 


Hilary Come down, 
s1tin 


unwillingly, 


i get down, 
; 


ht something wit 
ly, observing some- 
hoef on 
mall fillets of Dee? 
larder, 
1 forage in your iare 


wer chunk,” said Lady Flo, 








sodding cheerily acr the table I know 
kind of beef It wants mauling, so I 
led it 
Mauled it 1 Hilary in a mystified 
nd he t t the head of the 
tivel nt Lady Flo, under 
jumpea | took her pl ice at 
it’s a 1 tiy I had a broken- 
vw Y for a cook at 
lr tt nce He i been getting his 
| king f on the round 
He mauled everything He was the 
I’ve eV 
jon’t understal id Hilary stiffly 
You just cut tt lies off, and hit 
1 with tl rolling-pin, and fry 
butter | t you'll find this 
Isn’t it, ] 
deli nswered Merrick, 
enjovin t I | he was more 
id for 1 inwardly fuming at 
f what red her childish 
5 now her short kirt 
I ni ed hirt-blouse, 
| e she loathed 
her mood She 
| I t and Lady Flo, 
her | n the open, was 
1 filled with 
' } 
} I l well cooked and 
( Hilary’s 
: it ! ll the 
ins 4 had t mak: 
Kat e met with 
t ’ ble for a 
vn chore 
I } It wouldn't 
tl ree thor h I 
¢ Truscott’ 
I t leaves I time 
thir ce! bu there, 
: f tself 
' l ed to live 
q all 
teadils ind pre 
t he ust be 
‘ ] | Bob he 
her h 
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They 


versity of things, heard these words 


were watted to her on the wings of the 
evening breeze, which, usually kind, seemed 
to be wayward, like herself, that night. 
She held her breath for Robin's answer. 
Sometimes I think you're right, Lady 
Flo, and that it has been all a mistake,” 


: that he 


forgot to be cautious and guarded in speak- 


re said, feeling so hurt and sore 


ing about his wife. She grumbles a good 
deal. I 
England and a long absence from Canada 
I see it 


Oh well, you can always interest your- 


suppose it means a quick trip to 


ahead even now 


r work,” she answered; and then 
died 


clenche d her 


self in you 
their voices 

Hilary 
to the living-room and called to Herbert to 
did with 


away. 


hands and went back 


come and clear the table, which he 
ill the hired man’s awkwardness 

She counted the minutes that Robin spent 
yutside, and found them to be exactly 
thirty-five She did not take into account 
the possibility of his doing the stable chores 


had de parted, 
did 


for himself after his visitor 


though that was what he actually 


He was still a somewhat irritated person 
when at last, after having left his dirty 
boots in the kitchen, he came into Hilarv’s 
presence, 

She did not so much as look up at his 
entrance 

Why did you go on like that before 
Lady Flo, Hilary It was too utterly 
hildish for word besides, it was rude 
She has been a ver nd friend to us 

far better one than ve know 

To you, you mean She’s no friend 
of mine,” observed Hilary coldly. 

‘We can’t disassociate our interests, and 
it was very silly to be dressed up like 
that, to begin with 

She would think that, of course She’s 


half man But a woman who has been 
tomed to live like i lady occasionally 
like t look like one But | wont do it 
un, Robin 
He leaned hi irm on the mantel and 
looked down at her with a mingling of 
irritation and pity in his eyes 
It 1 pit 1 cant take a leaf tron 
her book, Hilary Hers is the only attitude 
p ble te woman in Canada if she’s 
oing to make a ‘ - ! it | work 


is 














































“T haven’t had 
I have 


voice of ominous quiet 
Lady Flo’s advantages, of course. 
never lived with a cook who knew how to 
maul butcher-meat 

It was uncommonly good, and you 
might do worse than take a tip from her 
She o good-tempered too 
her out.” 

No—nothing would. She’s something 
like the Canadian meat,” said Hilary, with 


Nothing puts 


a small, rather bitter smile “A little 
mauling might make her soft; tender she 
could never be.” 

Merrick felt his temper rising. He was 
physically very tired, and there are few 
things a man likes less in his wife than a 
sarcastic front 


What are you going to do about 


Katsie?” he asked, deeming it wiser to 
change the subject What took her all of 
a udden ? I thought that vou said she 


was devoted to you? 

She seemed so I’m not going to do 
anything Why should I? If she goe 
I shouldn’t care to keep a person 


she goes 


who felt a he must have done before he 
could do such a thing Let them all run.’ 


I'm going to Edmonton next week, 
Hilary I might try to pick up somebody 
there.” 
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Where’s Edmonton, and what are yoy 

going to do there? , 

‘Edmonton is the big, new town on the 
Saskatchewan river rhere’s a man in the 
horse business there whom Lady Flo thinks 
we had better see 

“Qh, she is going 

“T expect so. Would you care to come 
Hilary?” 

“No, thank you,” she answered quite 
quietly. ‘“ How long would you have to be 


away?” 
“About a week, probably.” 
‘Jy see.” 


“Well, what about the help here VY 
can’t do the chores ' rself. You don’t look 
physically fit You don’t go out enough 
dear ; 

Don’t I? I’ve ne 
the chores myself You 
back to batching You are so much away 


intention of dome 
and Herb must ¢ 


that it won’t matter much to you. When 


good meal there 


you're very hard up for 


is always Truscott’s to go to, and an oper 


1 very wide open door!” 
The significance of her tone w un 
mistak ible 
Merrick’s colour rose, and, mutterir 
mething under his breath, he flung hin 


self out of the room 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE] 
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CHRIST AND SOCIALISM 


What would Jesus have done with the Present Social Order? 


By the Rev. A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 


Socialism —Collectivism—Syndicalism : 


of them is in the air. 


and the various remedies propounded for it ? 


the words are on everybody's lips, and the spirit 
What would Jesus have thought about our present social order, 


Has the Religion of Jesus any gvidance 


for us in such matters? 


M AN is made for society, and his 
1 relation to s fellow-men must 
s be an object of deep interest 
reat concern to him; but there are 
eriods when, ow to rapid and impor- 


tant changes in the conditions of life, the 
blem of society assumes quite an ex- 
ceptional and urgency. 
his can without qualification be said 


proniunence 


of the present ag 

Never were the theoretical questions 
development of 
liscussed ; and never 
so great efforts made to deal with its 
As the actual con- 
of modern society are increasing 
nee of all the parts, 
or callings, so 


the nature ind 


ll individual classes 
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different as were the actual conditions of 
the society in which He lived from our 
own, He nevertheless had the insight and 
the foresight to express general principles 
which are appropriate and applicable to 
the world in which we live to-day. 

The two extremes of thought on the 
subject of the relation of the individual 
to society are Individualism and Soctaltsm, 
although it would be difficult to find either 
intellectual tendency expressed without 
some qualification and reservation in 
favour of the other; and the attempt is 
sometimes made to claim Jesus for the 
one side or the other. 

Within the Christian Church Socialism 
has been opposed on the ground of the 
individualism of the Christian religion ; 
and to-day Social- 
ism is sometimes 
advocated as the 
necessary issue of 
the principles 
taught by Jesus. 

But, if serious 
thinkers do recog- 
nise that each of 
these tendencies 
is an exaggeration 
unless modified by 
the other, we may 
well hesitate about 
identifying the 
teaching of Jesus 
with the one or the 
other. If the teach- 
ing of Jesus is to 
have any meaning 
or worth fc: us to- 
day, its permanent 
and universal 
principles must be 
detachable from the 
local and temporary 
forms of thought 


















































































and life of His own age and people; and 
still less can it be identified with the 
intellectual or social fashions of our or 
any other age 

We may conclude that He is too great 
to have these partisan and sectarian labels 
attached to His teaching 

Avoiding as far as we can the almost 
inevitable bias to find in the teaching of 
Jesus a confirmation of the opinions we 
approve, and a contradiction of the views 
we condemn, we must endeavour to exam- 
ine that teaching, prepared to admit that 
it may not at all fit into any of the moulds 
of our modern thinking. 


The Silence of Jesus 

We may note the absence from the 
teaching of Jesus of any social o1 political 
programme, and His personal abstinence 
from any action which could appear as an 
interference with the existing order of 
society 

This was not only because it was neces- 
sary for Him in this way to avoid giving 
any encouragement whatever to the false 
and vain expectations of the Messiah 
common in Judaism; it followed neces 
sarily from His vocation as the Revealer 
of God and the Redeemer of men that 
His work should not be obscured and 
limited by the social or political conditions 
of His own time or people. As bringing 
the eternal God to men, and as calling men 
into the eternal life in God, He must needs 
see all Himself, and show all to others 
sub specie aternitatt \ gospel for man- 
kind could not be a scheme of reform fo1 
one nation. 

Accordingly, we should look in vain in 
the teaching of Jesus for specific directions 
regarding political institutions or social 
relations. Had Jesus included these in His 
precepts He would have allowed Himself 
to be limited in His mission and His 
message, as did Gautama the Buddha or 
Mohammed the prophet of Allah, by racial 


peculiarity ; and so His religion would 
have lacked the universality which is the 
justification of its missionary effort, and 
the explanation of its success in bringing 


in all peoples into His Church. This nega- 
tive aspect of His teachin what we must 
not expect in it—needs to be at the out- 

j 


phasisec 


If we start from 


correlative truths 
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of Jesus’ revelation, the universal Father- 
hood of God and the consequent infinite 
worth of the individual soul, we have set 
the bounds within which His teaching 
moves. There is, on the one hand, an 
individualism which must not be ignored, 
As the parables in Luke xv. teach, every 
soul is of so great value to God that He 
feels its sin as a loss and has joy in its 
recovery. 


The Sacred Right of Personality 

Christianity is committed to the declara- 
tion and vindication of the sacred right 
of personality. No man, however “ lost” 
his condition as regards social reputation, 
moral character, or religious disposition, 
is worthless to God, and can be treated as 
worthless by man. No child of God can 
be merely a ‘‘ hand ” for employment by 
and for the enrichment of another ; each 
man is an end in himself, having a liberty 
to exercise, an obligation to discharge, a 
personality to develop, and a destiny to 
realise which are all his own; and no 
man may be treated only as a means to 
the advance, ambition, or amusement of 
another 

Kant’s insistence on the recognition of 
and the respect for humanity in every 
other man is in entire agreement with 
the teaching of Jesus; and that teaching 
gives surer ground in the divine relation- 
ship for the human claim. In so far as 
any social scheme involves a repression 
of personality, a subordination of the m- 
dividual to society so that he ts exploited 
by it rather than realised in it, 1t 1s non- 
Christian, as it is contrary to the teaching 
of Jesus. 


Love for Self : 

It is entirely in accord with this estl- 
mate of the infinite worth of the individual 
soul that the obligation of love for self 
is taught 

This love of self is not selfishness, 
however, for there are two qualifications 
of it that entirely exclude selfishness. 
The self to be loved 1s not the lower sell 
that as self pl asing and sclf spanns must 
be denied: but the self which 1s to be 
realised in absolute love of God, in entire 
consecration to the Kingdom ol God 
(Matt. xxii. 37-40). The end for sell 
which this Christian love ol self seeks, 
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and is alone wattanted in seeking, is the 
supremacy of the Kingdom of God and 
the surrender of all other personal interests 
to the fatherly care of God (Matt. vi. 33). 
This self is to be loved only equally (in a 
itative, not quantitative, sense) with 
hers: for while subjectively to myself 
own soul alone may appear of supreme 
ilue, yet objectively in the judgment of 
God as interpreted by Jesus, each indivi- 
lual soul has infinite worth. Self-reverence 
Christian estimate of personality de- 
nds and justifies, but not self-conceit, 
if-confidence, or self-concern. The end 
which the soul is called to seek in the 
Kingdom of God common end; and 
the fatherly care to which all other per- 
rrendered is a common 








sonal interests are 


s not a separate, a competing, or 
1 conflicting purpose to which men in the 
love of self are called: but a purpose, 
which, as embracing all, and as conditional 
in its realisation all by its realisation in 
h, can only be fulfilled as the love of 
ers equals the love of self 
idualism is, because 





The Christian indiv 
f its conception of the self, very far 
ntemporary tendency 
described, which magnifies the claims 
luties of the individual 


society. 


moved from the « 


1 minimises the 


in relation to the 


The other Extreme—Socialism 
of Jesus gives no 


support to the extreme of indivi 
lualism, it can no more be claimed for the 
ther extreme of Socialism, if we use the 
rm with any precision. There are many 
guous uses; but we may insist that 
neaning with which history invests 
term is this : contemporary Socialism 

10t Communism in demanding that 


re should be 1 private property at 


ill even for us enjoyment but it 1s 
ism, in lvocating the ownership 
1d control of all capital as means of pro 


uction by the community, be it th 
union (as in Syndicalism), or the 


state, represented either by the munici 
the national government (as in 
Socialism generall In so far as Socialism 
seeks to assert and give effect to th 
ic\ of th common good ove! 
interest t s some resemblanc 


mutual 


The 
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service which Christian love demands does 
not fall short of what Socialism seeks by 
such an economic arrangement to attain. 
Socialism does not make a greater social 
demand than does Jesus in the equal love 
for self and others which He enjoins. 


The Method of Jesus 

But, as soon as we go beyond this 
general resemblance of intention, the 
differences become still more striking 

In the first place, Socialism is primarily 
concerned about an economic reconstruc- 
tion of human society, although it may 
appeal in its favour to moral reasons and 
expect moral results from it. But the 
teaching of Jesus is not at all concerned 
with any economic system ; nor does He 
seek to change men by altering their out- 
ward conditions. ‘The method of Jesus 
is through and through moral and _ re- 
ligious. Jesus neither condemned nor 
approved any economic system ; and His 
authority cannot be appealed to either 
for or against Socialism. If it were shown 
that only in Collectivism can men render 
one another the full measure of mutual 
service, and that only by such economic 
conditions can the moral and _ religious 
change of men be effected, then assuredly 
the Christian would be not only justified 
in adopting Socialism, but even con- 
strained to do so. It need not be added, 
however, that this demonstration is not 
complete. 

There are even two considerations 
which must be set on the other side. The 
human personality realises itself in its use 
and enjoyment of its property, and a 
system that laid as rigid restrictions as 
Socialism would do on the control of 
property would limit the range for the 
free exercise, and so the full development 
of the personality. The stewardship of 
wealth may be a means of grace, a test of 
worth 


The Voluntary Principle 

Further, in all Jesus’ teaching regard- 
ing mutual service, it is assumed to 
be voluntary; and, if it ceased to be 
voluntary it would lose its meaning and 
worth. A consistent Socialism, with the 
complete control of the individual by 
society, would involve a legalism, having 
no attinity to the willing service of one 















































































another of the children of God, who have 
found their freedom in Christ. 


The Real Remedy 

If this conclusion seems disappointing 
to those who are eager to find in Jesus’ 
teaching guidance and encouragement for 
the improvement of our social conditions, 
they may be reassured that if the implica- 
tion of Jesus’ teaching were completely, 
consistently, and courageously applied to 
all social relations, we should move 
swiftly and surely to that better social 
order which Socialism aims at, although 
we might reach it by other means. In a 
procession of the unemployed some years 
ago in London, there was displayed a 
banner, with this strange device: ‘ Curse 
your charity; give us justice.” In so far 
as it was a protest against unjust social 
atrangements and economic conditions, 
the misery of which is only in a very small 
measure relieved by private beneficence, 
it might command one’s sympathy, how 
ever much one might regret the manner 
of expression 

Jesus does not contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a social order, an economic 
system, in which there would be no 
need of and no room for philanthropy. 
This does not involve for us « prohibition 
of any attempt theoretically to devise and 
practically to realise all such changes as 
may substitute justice for charity. 

jut so long as social arrangements and 
economic conditions are so defective as to 
involve need and misery for any of our 
fellow-men, the teaching of Jesus enforces 
the claim of philanthropy, and invests it 
with the highest conceivable sanction 


THE QUIVER 


Were we to trace the course of the 
history of the Christian Church in its 
influence on human society, we should find 
a convincing proof that the self-love which 
Jesus enjoins is not and cannot ‘be selfish, 
If the teaching of Jesus offers us no 
scheme of social reconstruction such as 
Socialism offers to us, yet it contains 
principles of social duty, mutual service. 
and sacrifice of self for others which, if 
fully applied to our present conditions, 
would carry us very far on the way of a 
social reconstruction, and would demon- 
strate that a moral and spiritual progress 
in human society would produce far more 
beneficent changes than any economic te- 
arrangement could possibly effect without 
them 


The Hope for the Age 

To the writer it seems patent that, be 
Socialism economically sound or not, it 
would be an intolerable tyranny without 
a social conscience such as Christian love 
alone can produce ; and that if it is to 
be an expression of personal freedom in 
social service, it must be based on such 
advance in Christian love as none but 
Christ by His grace can effect. 

The hope for the social order thus lies in 
the recognition, the application, and the 
inspiration of the principles which Jesus 
taught—a human brotherhood based on 
the divine Fatherhood, and having its 
nature, measure, and example in the 
love unto self-sacrifice of the Cross of 
Chnist 

We must still follow Jesus if we are t 
enter into the Promised Land of our hopes 


of social regeneration 


The above article forms part of a helpful little volume by Dr. Garvie to be 
published during the coming month by Messrs. Cassell. It is entitled “Can We 
Still Follow Jesus?” and deals in a simple, vigorous way with some of the 


modern objections to Christianity. 
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BROWN. 


Youthful Souls 
\ first our bodi t o babyish that our 
f uuls do not find them an adequate 

of expre But by 


row and ds . after 


and by our 
which come 
veal ot periection ten, 


thirty of them, when the young 


( tror " through life, clad 
tron i body. Phen 
radua the strong young soul 

vearied mmortal youth, wears 
body | ly grows old; but 
i Not can age that; and 

t the | quite wears out, the 

il breal ind begins again. 

Is w t their bodies quicker 

é j trong young boy 
thro t of clothes sooner 
klyv old But there is always 
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For Fear of the Thoras 
LOUDS and 
come to 
grasp the thorns tig 


sunshine, sorrow and joy 
each and if we 
htly, as we are apt to 
do, we deserve the sore bruises we invariably 
get And it sometimes happens that we 
a beautiful rose on one side because we 
are frightened at its stem of bristling thorns, 
It only needed a very little courage to pluck 
that rose, and the danger was of the smallest. 


one of us, 


leave 


So that the queen of the garden may teach 
us from her most sacred lore we must ap- 
proach humbly and gratefully and with a 


hidden secrets.— 


desire to learn her 
RIDGWAY 


true 
I-MILY me 
A Mission in Life 
| READ in the ‘ Guide to Kingsbridge 
a pretty story about the Start Bay 
where the Newfoundland dogs are 
kept to go out to sea to 
The story is that 
child in the water and swam in and brought 
the child out. He could do that 
laid the child down on the sand 
dead, and he licked its face to try and bring 
it round; and when he found that his 
licking would not revive it, he went up to 
a village and he caught h 
coats, till at last he 
down, and by their care the little flame of 


almost extinct, 


” 


villages 
fetch in a rope. 


one of these dogs saw a 


and as he 
it was nearly 


Id of 


1? 
people s 


I 
com 


induced some to 
life in the child, which wa 
was made to burn up again As I read the 
story, I hoped to be that dog 


something like y, 
I will go into the water atter 


and try 
to bring them out nd, if I could, I would 
kiss them into life with | words ; but 


soul 




































as that is out of my power I will go and tug 
the skirts of Jesus, and ask Him to come 
and give them life, and raise them up, and I 
do not doubt that He will do so.—C. H. 
SPURGEON, 
<je 

Patience 

FTER all, 

Making a 

life is like beginning to 
silk at the wrong end. It 
trouble, and perhaps is in a 
through but it often gets smooth and 
straight before the rhus, many a 
man ha o conquered himself, for duty’s 
sake, that the work he originally hated, 
and therefore did ill, he gets in time to do 
well, and consequently to like. In the 
catalogue of success and failure, could such 
truthfully written, it would be 
rious to note those who had succeeded in 
what they had no mind to, and failed in 
that which they considered their especial 
vocation Mrs. CRAIK 


patience is very strong. 
mistake at the outset of 
wind a skein of 
gives us infinite 
tangle half 


close 


be ever 
cu 
’ 


2 


<e 


W* look upon Hope—do we not ?—as 
1 kind of beautiful fairy queen, and 
where Hoy i 


think she in do no useful work It is a 
Hope to look on her as a merely 


ope is so beautiful we are apt to 


calumny on 


beautiful fairy queen Hope is a nurse, 
Hope 1 worker, Hope is a most delight- 
ful and sustaining intellectual friend 

You have seen sometime the summer 
breeze sway down the cornstalks in a great 
field——they all bow beneath its magic power ; 
that how souls are bowed down by the 
influence of Hope One hopeful man will 
ive a garrison: one hopeful woman will 


i 
inspire a parish What we 
vor} more Hope Bi 


What we shall be 
‘ |’ doth not yet appear what we shall 
be,” You have seen the blushing 


} 
I 
morning and the golden evening; you have 


want in all our 
op WINNINGTON 


seen the soft beauty of moon and the 

glory of the sun; but you have seen nothing 

lik t yma Shall be You have seen our 

wintt tree change and change, unde 
fluence, until the became picture 

‘ { t and you at glory en 

vral fin dark cl l immense as 
tinction betw le ‘ trees and 


[Selection by Mrs. H 
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blooming trees, or between leaden clouds and 
those of a golden sunset, the distinction js 
yet greater between what you are now and 
what you shall be.—PuLsrorp. 


fo 


Transforming Rain 
— comes with strong caressing fingers 
and the branches seem no whit the 
cleaner for her care ; 
ing blackness mirrors 
sunlight, as a muddy 
times lap our feet in a sea of gold. The 
little wet sparrows are for the moment 
equally transformed, for the sun turns their 
dun-coloured coats to a ruddy bronze, and 
cries Chrysostom as it kisses each shiny 
beak. They are dumb Chrysostoms; but 
they preach a golden gospel, for the sparrows 
London what the rainbow was to 
eight saved souls out of a waste of waters— 


but then their glisten- 
back the succeeding 
pavement will some- 


are to 


a perpetual sign of the remembering mercies 
of God.— MICHAEL FAIRLEss, 


Thine are we 
ng to Thy sea 


— we are rivers running 
Our waves and ripples all derived from Thee 


1 nothing we should have, a nothing be 


Sweet ave the wat f Thy shorveless sea 
Vake sweet our tlevs that 
fi hee 
Pour in Thy i {ne thal 
Sweetness if l hee 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


make haste | 


yuvselves may be 


<jJo 


With the Whole Heart 
HERE can be little question that the 
more heartily we do our humble duty 
the more we feel we are doing it for God 
lo be 


ward 


whole-hearted is to be facing heaven 
And the great loss of all half-hearted 
this, that above the dust 


iin of life 


men and women 1 
and the 
fret and wearine of things, they catch no 
limpse of the eter: il purpose, nor of - 
he jov of God. Indeed, if tha 
to like,” be true, the men 
be blind For 
1 think it 


a whole- 


etre and above th 


love, nor of tl 

old saying Like 
who are half-hearted must 
trable fact 
creatures Ol 


if there is one demon 
thi We are the 

hearted God It 1 the pity 

hearted men that they are out of harmon) 

with God (>. Hi. MORRISON. 
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GOD'S JOB 


A Child, a Man, and the Great Inexplicable 


By JAMES HOPPER 


This is a singular and rather daring story. 


Yet those gifted with a love of child-life and 


a little imagination will understand. 


[’ was yhn Round e who came to me 
vith this singular amplification of a 
ppening john has a home, and 
m him I have all I know of Home. 
He uppears w it for long periods, as 
into the profundities where it really 
belo d then | find him of an after- 
t t club, a trailing of the daze of 
till on hi e, and his soul filled 
to overbrimming w me quict, deep and 
ivy experience Sitt there, the other 
clasped ha the top of his cane, 
bit apart (for domesticity has 
what thickened m), he told me this, 
| I think to himself than to 
e just be through something 
s t l, I suppose, yet rather 
harrowing—and it turned my thoughts 
pon the character of God’s work. 
It ] ened in t vay 
You kno of about my family 
know about Myrtle, the smaller of 
littl I a round, chubby, 
with lue eyes: they have 
al l I iality, at once of 
l acceptance. That 
with a love beyond that of any 
of t family Phyllis, het 
ter | tw loves me well 
il me trom as far as 
é ( ng Myrtle toddling 
ir behind And so, of course, does 
wit But in the affection of 
two ther preciation of me, I 
t | bit ft morous Beneath 
m m a good deal of a 
] 1Oh While to Myrtle 
l t lorable—the God. 
\ e was two yvears old 
eI rele the hall, I felt my 
l t 1, and upon it the 
She has dons 
ite nee. W r I pass her, and 
is about pt to seize my hand 


rool 


and to kiss it—in a sort of secret and fervent 
communication, 

Well, Myrtle had been ailing slightly for 
several months. Her small soul seemed raw ; 
she would break out weeping often, ard sob 
long, with little provocation. So Elizabeth, 
my wife, took her to the family physician, 
who passed her on to a specialist, who decided 
that there wer2 parasitic growths in the air- 
passages, and that they, as well as the tonsils, 
should be removed. A very usual operation, 
I understand. And Elizabeth, with that 
implacability in decision which woman 
shows within her sphere and often leaves 
man gasping, arranged to have this done 
the very next morning. 


They came back at noon, she and the 
child, from the doctor, Elizabeth all tense 
with resolution, Myrtle hot-cheeked with 
the ordeal she had been through; and 
Elizabeth said very loud: “ Yes, it is all 
fixed; the doctor is coming to-morrow 
morning, with his two assistants, to make 


Myrtle all well and happy again.” 

One of the 
and 
bowls were sterilised, water boiled ; 


She set to work immediately. 


bedrooms was thoroughly cleaned 
washed ; 
a surgeon’s box arrived, mysteriously sealed ; 
a long operating table was improvised ; little 
by little the room, visible in flashes through 
opening and ¢ losing doors, took on an aspect 
cold and hard and white. 

Meantime, Myrtle was being left to 
mec 

She had come back with hot cheeks from 
She had been hurt a bit, 
felt 


with 


the medical visit. 


and much frightened ; she must have 
now, as children feel, but 
sudden penetrating pangs, the atmosphere 


about her of preparation and trouble. So 


vaguely 


that the expression in her blue eyes, at once 
of questioning and of humble acceptance, 
was very big. 

She did net go out and play with Phyllis. 
Instead, 
Peter Rabbit 


she remained indvors and read her 
book. 
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\ | ion that le 
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t I kilfull 
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her by 


found 


f the trunl 
< I cl s her } 
did ~~ But 
Chere w 
) ref { of 
ifternoon 
a corner, tur 


lly; to my en 
1m kne i 
eek agal t 
1 door of t 
within het i 
4 
‘ LV ‘ 
e that 1 


THE 


in pictures the 
the 


book to arouse 


farm ot 


iat day, carefully 

her doll-trunk, 
ments of spiritual 
trouble, working 
f the maternal 
that baby body 


lded, or has given 


deep within her 
e she 1s too 
euvred out ot 
Phyllis, she get 
iddles in a lone 


nees, and plung 


with a difference 


nm it le of natural 


cious seeking 
yas in her room 
lowly pag 
neach. But 


holding my 


ement, she 
nuggled close, 
Her eyes stole 
ous room. But 
btle delicacy re- 
or a shrinking 
be terror, held 
though I knew 


hould have 


moment \t 


casuall\ 


we tned to prepare 


I 


* to-morrow 
black 
kind 


doctor 


You'll 


‘ reme dl 
u t on, | 
ind well. So 
‘ 
fear- 
to dott 
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* Well, you'll lie down ona table, just g 
as if in bed. Then—whiff—and you'll be d 
asleep. And when you wake up, you'll be = 


all well.” E 





She considered this gravely for a while, 


and longing for still more assurance, said er 
I'll go to thleep, and then be well? He 

won't hurt me? He won't put a big iron cli 

thing in my mouf ?” st 


*“‘No, no, no! Elizabeth cried pas- of 


sionately—from which I knew that she had Ri 

had this morning her trial * Oh, no, baby ! 

You'll simply go to sleep, and then wake up tu 

and be all well.’”’ co 
Myrtle gave a little sigh. “ All right,” sh ni 

aid yo 
But Elizabeth :mmediately saw, and | low 

saw, that after all we had not done what | 


we needed to do. And we had to go on. 








wo 
“You won't cry, then, when the doctor “ 
comes in, Myrtle And you won't cry when an 
he puts you on the table ? And when h me 
puts a tunny thing over your face, you you 
won't cry, will you, but just take a big, long you 
bieath and go to sleep?” ! 
‘Somethin’ on my face ?” said Myrtle hea 
now coming back in doubt, and tremulously wel 
to the subject which had seemed settled Phy 
‘* Yes,” said Elizabeth with artificial light ask 
ness. ‘‘A little tin thing. You know th had 
trainer hanging from the spout of the tea boo 
pot ? Well, a little thing like that. The spre 
doctor will put it on your little nose—and : cov 
then you'll go to sleep right away !” ' V 
And it won’t hurt me ?” ' it ¢ 
“No! No! No!” as s 
She was looking down, a bit sidewise, as ing] 
if at the floor. Suddenly her eyes were agall beer 
upon us, “ And when I'm athleep ” she Phi 
began; and stopped Ne 
‘What is it—when you are asleep! out 
‘* He won't put any big iron thing nm I 
throat and hurt me ; ' 
“No, no!” cried Elizabeth again wit : 
passion 
Of course not I assured heavily—and In 
was seized a second time with dim discom Close 
fort cT § 
ou'll be neat e, wont you! € 
ae deatrie, I'll be right close d 
? d papa will he be im the ! i 
ll be in the next room, and I'll com chest 
" 0 is you wake up.” I 
She seemed tisfied, and we felt her ‘ong 
though it were a physical act, put away the of my 


this from her, 
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“So when the doctor comes, you'll be little breast, listening to her heart, which 
good to him, and won’t cry; and you'll lie galloped softly. Then, when her breathing 


q on the table 1 ly, and breathe hard had become slow and regular, I freed myselt 
: they put the te trainer on your face,” carefully. 

Elizabeth recapitulated When we awoke, the morning was bright 

Yes,” she agreed, almost with indiffer- at the windows. Phyllis, already dressing, 

é nd turned calmly to her dessert. was chirping in her room; but Myrtle, 

is soon we were through, she usually the first one up, remained in her 

upon my knee and asked for the bed, very quiet, till her mother routed her 

the littk rl in the well. The story out with over-cheerful energy, and sent her 


f the little girl in the well is, like the Peter out in the garden, I watched her a moment 
R t book, an opiate and a consolation through the window. There was dew on the 
d with Phyllis, she roses, and above, bird-notes like dew. But 


for an instant at the door: ‘‘ You’ll in the filtered sunlight there must have 


d 
to W 
e b | 
I ve t t I 
l get undress¢ 
you'll | I 
e@ < d the 
l ( W t 
’ ‘ wl ‘ I 
er call 
to the ro 
? 
} ‘ LiITé 
but My) 
Peter Kabl 
) il! r ¢ id 
l open upon t 
vent thr 
twi 
the t t 
‘ 
vr ‘ ' 
you | 
| 14 
i ( 1 
out the 
vc \ 
&r A 
" 
er littl 





‘Her eyes stole to the closed door 
) - ne of the ominous room.” 
1063 





been, I 
certal 


suppose, a Shadow She stood un 





ly on the gravel walk, turned, came 
back up the steps, and when I went into her 
room a quarter of an hour later, there she 
floor, huddled in 
Peter Rabbit book 


Phyllis out for a walk with the 


was on the her corner, 
reading her 
We sent 
maid, and waited. 
We had, of course, got up absurdly early. 


The waiting was long. Bells rang in false 
ilarm futile telegram from a futile per- 
son the baker the butcher. Gradually 


our throats tightened. Once in 


looked at each other 


a while, we 
Elizabeth and I, 
Aren't 


natural 


and 


our eyes uid we lly—about a 
peri ti 


little 


y Shnple and matter 


thing, perfectly safe Then, even a 


we looked, smiling, we felt our lips go white 


And Myrtle, in her corner, read her Peter 
Rabbit book. 

We undressed her and put on her very 
white nightgown. 

rhe bell rang. This time there was a 
certain quality of decision in it, and three 


men in black strode along the hall to the 


oper iting room 
Myrtle was 


standing on her bed, so that 


her head was level with mine Her eye 
dilated her jaw dropped a little: then 
her ¢ were again steadfast into mine, 
fell me the little-girl-in-the-well thory,”’ 
she begged, a pleading hurry in her tone, 


[he door between us and the operating 


room flashed open and shut again-—and 
during the flash we had time to see that 
the black men were now all white. White 
to the feet, and white-turbaned. Myrtle 
drew rn close. 


I told the story of the little girl in the well. 


She had one hand on each of my shoulders, 


ind her eyes were fixed upon mine, But in 
pite ot her efforts 


pite of my efforts, and in 


at times her small mind escaping us 


in a fluttering inspection of the sounds behind 


pen and shut again, and we 


had seen, near the long white table, a small 


white table. and upon it a glitter of polished 


tee and in the midst of this glitter, pro 

minent as crown among lesser regalia, a 
t rap-like thin 

Myrtle began weepin oftly, but stopped 

f te] is I gathered her up rell 

nother thory, quick ! he whispered 

I t I told her the story of the six little 
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For 


ilenc e on 


minutes 
the other side 


door now op n d wide 


several there had been 4 
of the wall. The 
and Elizabeth came 
smoothly “ Come, Myrtle. 
with directness 


““ We'll make you all well 


in, swiftly and 
said 


child. 


darling,”’ she 


going 
toward the 
now 

But I felt within the small body against 
mec a smothered ( rumbling chug, as if some- 


had 


thing given way, had broken; and 
suddenly our ears, our heads, our nerves 


were vibrating to her high, desperate cry 
Elizabeth, took her 


strongly yielding 


white and _ firm, 


from my _ treacherously 


hold, and bore her toward the door 


I remained motionless there, petrified 


within the live whirl of the scream: I saw 
the child, swept away, throw toward me 
her imploring eyes, her beseeching arms 
while I remained motionless there. 


The door closed 
ing by my side 

We stood there ide by 
tiffened against each 


and Elizabeth was stand 


side, yet apart 
other by some strange, 
Within, the 


obbing 


irrational high cry 


hostility 
had fallen; Myrtlk 


climbed to another fear 


was Her voice 


hriek, probably as 
her. The cry 


the mask was clasped upon 


weakened, sank—ther 
floated far 
the disembodied 


wandering will-o 


smothered 
itself 


, everywhere 


gurgled, 
detached 
there 


and away, her 
nowhere, 
cry of the chloroformed 
the-wisp of Pain. 

I felt Elizabeth’s hand reach toward mint 
but st 
from each other. 
that 
swooped down to a wild mate rial ache ; twice 
it did this. They're nm I 


it giving her enoug! 
they’re not giving her 


and seized it; ll our eves stared away 


rhen tenuou etherealised _ plaint 


, | / 
enough whispered 


Elizabeth fiercely, and our hands twitched 


as we thought of the over-prudent hand ol 


’ thor 
the anawsthetiser, we to whom everything 


that is desirable w oblivion, a cessa 


now 


. leet 
tion of pain, tons and tons and tons of sieey 


At last there was a silence. Such a suenc 
as follows the realisation of murder don 
The door opened - the surgeon st od OF 
the sill and said ‘ All right ! Elizabet! 
pounced within 

I remained where I was, sickened w th 
vague distaste When I went in the met 
were gone; the room had been cleared, and 
was no longer white and cold. Myrtle wa 


in bed, her cheeks flushed, and she was CT) 
ing ftly to her he end of a storm ol 








tears 
she | 
repet 
cedir 
little 

Th 
what 
revol 
was | 


I « 


“7 


ne va erage 


atiec 

Sh 
Just 
f re 








a tears. When I had come near, very abruptly 
€ she caught my head 11 er two arms, In a 
repetition of the strar gesture of the pre- 
eding night, and drew it up against her 
S ttle chest 

[his affected me immensely. I don’t know 
wh | 1d expects d as just a rebellion, a 
t, a tension Bu acceptance—it 

: Y I ily bear ible 
d | q tioned her aft a while, curiously. 
," l e¢ it didn’t hurt!’’ I cried in 


My throat 
without a 


hurts awfully.’ 
| vestige 
My throat hurts awfully.” 
I< 1 remember u ying: “‘ And you'll 
” yak p and be all well 

hurt,’ I went on, 


were a leey While 


* when 
you were 


uncomplainingly, 
ting letached fact, ‘‘ when he put 
know, the big iron 


t immediately—only too well. 
terrible vision 

med dow r soft throat—be- 
was a ‘ fore she was quite 
ciearty | our voices 
nd go 
» and be 


Saying, 
to sle« Pp, 


all 


fentat 


mi , tentatively, not yet 


her two hands, 
pa tely on the lips ! 


; } ; ‘ 
i it Asie 


undulant 
omcthing very 
lear ense of cruelty and 
the thing, 
had called 

carefully 


had 


side, 


disreput e gown, sh 
her 
tenderly 


arm 


no doubt of that. 
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Her cheeks are red and firm now, and she 
is happy all day long.) 


I would say: ‘‘ We had to take the re- 
sponsibility.” 
(And we had. If not us, who? who ?) 


“se , 


Out of our superior knowledge.’ 
(That We 


ledge.) 


was it. had superior I::.ow- 


“And use our superior strength. And 


deceive. It was the only way.” 

(‘ It was the only way,” something within 
me echoed, desolately.) 

But this litany done, I would find myself 
facing still the clear sense of guilt. 

I heard saying: “‘ You'll go 
to sleep, and then wake up and be all well.” 

And I the child, from my 
treacherous releasing hold, whisked away, 
arms supplicating, into a cavern of glittering 
there — and 


our voices 


saw torn 


things — abandoned, forsaken 
tortured. 

I could say: “ It was for her own good. 
We had to take the responsibility. Out of 
And 
And deceive 

Yet the sense of guilt remained clear and 
steadfast within me. 

““Why ?” Lasked myself. “Why?” And 
could find no answer. 

It was then it occurred to me, abruptly, 


superior knowledge. use our superior 


strength. 


that this, my temporary fix, must be God’s 
fix all of the time. 

What we had done to Myrtle, He must 
do to all men. What we had done once, He 
must be doing all the time—a million times 
a day. 

' Out of 


His 


He must take the responsibility. 
His And 
superior strength. And deceive. 

fake blind souls, and torture them. For 
For their health and their glory. 
I don’t see how He can stand it. 

He deals with 


superior knowledge. use 


their good. 


I do, in a measure, when 


the protesting, with the rebels and all who 
revolt But when it that 
accept, that do not question, to the humble 


and the tender, to those who take His head 


comes to those 


in their puny arms and draw it to their little 
breasts 

I don’t see then how He can stand it, 

I don’t envy God His job. 





CULTURE AND CHARM 


The Two Factors that decide Social Success 
By KEITH J. THOMAS 


Everybody wants to be ‘‘ charming and cultured,” but few there are who are willing to 


pay the price for these qualities. 


In this short article are some hints well worth atten- 


tion by those who wish to attain social success—and those who, withal, wish to know 
something of the happiness of life 


i i ? cCuise 
i f or ni [ J i 
ROGERS 
| certainly our duty to give pleasure 
t ther Wi re to make the world 


ter and a brighter pla by our presence 
t 1 we ha the sure promise that in 
t our ire of good, it will be 
out to us ayain Phe kindly smile 
back the cheerful, glad wish, just as 
t wl begets black looks and 
t ent 
\ md to m ( belet advanced 
those who r well competent to 
jud wwe iould never allow our minds 
uuights and end 
a ple we dishik« Bad 
ire 1 to have a corresponding 
ett t m ourselves, just a good 
eX t body while they 
l \\ like those peopl 
} » bri i 
\ d make u tee! 
pre ( ( WI 0 a) 
whose love returned ? 
I 1 { ad rk 1 prea 
f lw ( enly harmon 
pet t ime mspiring cnisa 
felt ) dwill toward all 
I ) t k the man who 
vith hatred or malice can feel the 
) his blood, or than] 
ert t immer da 
the real source of the 
t real will become. thi 
For those who ‘ 
ad cllow-creature thre 
of the world 
t price a ur | i 
thoughts to dim the 


Believe in the Good 


to help it forward. Many a frie ndship has 


been broken by a loan of money, but friend- 
ship was never broken by understanding 
sympathy and practical help. Out of 

constant recognition of the good in others, 
and a persistent blindness to the faults and 
hortcomings 
and tact. 
is seen to be necessary when all the circum 


t! Learn t 


stances of the case are 
others not 


of other folk, grow sympathy 
Many an action that seems harsh 


known. 
make allowances and to judge 
nental or moral 
That is 


natures are mad 


from the tandpoint ot 


uperiority, but of equal weakness. 
the way ympathetu 
Did not a London magistrate say that he 
dock without 


grace of God he 


never saw a prisoner in the 


feeling that but for the 


himself might be standing there ? 


Opp [- 
tunity is a fine thing,’’ but it can also bea 
bad thing Phe 


well-to-do family has no 


man who ts born into a 
temptation t 
teal. The man who is busy from morning 
to night and goes home tired out has sma 
temptation to vic Kktemember your advat 
tages and b ire you turn them to account 
Learn to appreciate the disabilities of others 
The man with a pertect digestion does not 
realise how difficult it is to be good-tempered 
when one is suffering from dyspepsia. Ther 
is no virtue in being good when you are not 
being happy and cheettul 
when you have nothing to worry you 
Virtue Is a positive state of the mind and 


ive resistance to th dith- 


tempted, or in 


rhis is all by way of proving that sym 


pathy is not 1 instinct which some af 
born with and others can never acquit It 

a gift « ly to be cultivated, and one 
which we id all cultivate. From sym 
pathy we et tact, which is the oil that 
makes the wheels of life go smoothly. 4 
tactl person 1s a selfish person Forget 


yourself, and think of the likes and dislikes 


and of the comfort of others, and you will be 
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tactful. Get sympathy first, then you will 

ly be t ful, and with these two saving 

ces you will acquire hosts of friends, and 

rn tl ecrets of success In every- 
that lly worth having in life. 

Without t e saving graces of the soul 

e culture the world is worth nothing; 

s cult es an added charm to good 

; 1 good manners, it should be sought 

Phe secret of happiness is 

power to appreciate the beauties of the 

; 1 of characters of its inhabit 

ts, joined to the ability to share the joy 

owl others The lon« ly man 

s not get the same pleasure out of his 

k the man who ts able to discuss their 

t with his friends. Hidden 

laces are numberless points 

! discovery of which adds 

t of lite If we can find 

t other they, too, will dis- 


Inviting a Response 


\ 





When 
the 
stereo 
get 
you 


clearer. 
to a 


writ 


point 
friend 

the 
will 


I Writ ‘ Ler 


terest not you 
It 
terest tl person who replies 
to 


al 


howe Voq. 


you ihna 


back 


r inner than he would 


rhe 


thoughts and 


creature, 


best 


for those who 


Ypcricnce 
You 


er, or ¢ 


would not write 
t humour toa 
ot But 


your corre- 


fun 
mn 


k, and people will instine- 


{ 


en they come into con- 
ou write a good letter 
you are cultivating 


tion and are enriching 
habits 
thoughts 


{1 f your mind. Our 
Let all 


¢ lated to improve the 


your 


ind you will reap your 


t mto the habit of 

ir writing and talk- 

eciate all the more the 

ire of cultivating your 

\ ‘ converse with the greatest 

( nist by reading the best litera- 
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ture, but never forget that unless you turn 
your to advantage you 
might just as well have never read a line. 


culture practical 


The gospel of life is the gospel of action. 


Other people cannot make you clever or 


capable ; you must do it for yourself. You 
do not read books merely to pass the time 
in a pleasant manner ; you read them for 


what you get out ol them, and you can get 
nothing out of them if you simply put their 
contents into the lumber-room of your mind. 


If the reading of good books is to give you 
a polished literary style, or a cultured habit 
of talk, what is the use of reading them 


unless you try constantly to Improve your 
writing and your powers of conversation ? 


Acquiring Culture 


There is a very simple and delightful 
method of acquiring culture in a practical 
manner, which used to be practised more 


regularly than it is in these strenuous and 
Buy a few good books, say 
Hazlitt’s lable 


hustling days. 
““ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,”’ 


lalk,”’ Emerson’s  Essays,’’ ‘“ Bacon’s 
Essays,’’ and Oliver Wendell Holmes’ three 
masterpieces, Che Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,”’ Che Professor at the Break- 
fast Table,”” and “ The Poet at the 
Bieakfast Table.” (There are hundreds 
of others which will do as well, but these 


are good examples.) Read these carefully 


and in the margins with pencil make marks 


against passages you like particularly, and 
write your own remarks as you read 
them. You will not only enjoy the reading 


much more by adopting this plan, but you 
will fix the in your mind. 
Afterwards, in odd moments, you can pick 
up the books and refresh your memory of 
the gems of thought which pleased you when 
you first discovered them. I have before me, 
as I write, a little volume of the “ Table Talk”’ 
which I see I read in 1903 (it is a splendid 


best passages 


plan, by the way, to write In a book the 
date you started to read it), and, dipping 
into it haphazard, I find the following among 
the passages | marked at that time: 


‘I walked out in the afternoon and saw the 
evening star set over a poor man’s cottage, with 


other thoughts and feelings than 1 shall ever 
have again 
And again: 

‘For not only a man's actions are effaced 


and vanish with him; his virtues and generous 


qualities die with him also; his intellect only is 
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immortal! and bequeathed unimpaired to posterity. 
Words are the only things that last for ever.” 
Essays,”’ like all great master- 
different people in different 

book the indi- 
reader, and it would be a 


Bacon’s 
pieces, please 
ways. A marked shows 
vidual taste of the 
delightful thing for a circle of friends to map 
reading 
each marking the passages he liked 

making marginal notes on the 
Some would like Bacon for his 
knowledge, others for his style, 
Here are 
some of the passages that appealed to me as 
the first time: 


out a course, and pass the books 
round, 
best and 
context, 

range of 


others again for his deep insight. 


I read the ‘ Essays” for 


‘It was a high speech of Seneca (after the 
manner of the Stoics), that ‘the good oo 
which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but 
the good things that belong to adversity are to 
be admired.’ 


A few lines lower down, I marked the follow- 


ing : 

‘It is yet a higher speech of his than the 
other (much too high for a heathen) ’’— mark 
how in that aside the widest intellect is seen to 
have its narrowness ! ‘It is true greatness to 
have in one the frailty of a man and the security 
of a God.’ ”’ 

Yet another marked passage reminds me 
that we 
thought 
thinkers. 


should keep our independence of 


even in the presence of great 


It is the oft-quoted phrase 


‘He that h th wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune, for they are impediments to 


great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief.” 
Bacon, indeed, points out that there are 
advantages to be derived from marriage, 
but in reading his essay ‘‘ Of Marriage and 
Single Life’ I find myself wishful to argue 
the point with him, which I conceive is a 
good thing for a modest mind to feel in 
the presence of a master. Quite recently a 


I had nothing 
but immediately afterwards 
fast—I had to.” 


successful man said to me: 
when I married 
I began to make money 
The Challenging Method 
Kkeading good hterature will sharpen your 
brain if you read it in a slightly argumenta- 
tive spirit, take the thoughts 
being the sayings of oracles. 
Having made these I thought I 
would refr memory of Bacon’s life, so 
[ turned up my encyclopedia (an indispens- 
book-lover, by the 
mmewhat to my surprise, that 


and do not 
infallible 
reflections, 
h my 
adjunct to the 


able 


way), 


and found, s¢ 


Bacon was himself a married man. Accord- 
ing to my authority he was of a very 
servile disposition, so pe rhaps if he carried 
that into his home life many of his y 
on the disabilities of 
explained. 

Reading Oliver Wendell Holmes , you will 
get some idea of what conversation may be, 
It is very brilliant conversation, of course. 
and much of it is very learned, but it shows 
what a wealth of interest life holds for the 
keen observer, and how that interest may 
be brought out in talk for the pleasure and 
information of others. You will love it for 
its tender and for its acute, 
homely wisdom. I picked up the “ Break- 
fast Table ”’ series for the purpose of finding 
some marked passages for this article, and, 
reading many of them, felt once more the 
thrills of pleasure which they gave me at 
the first perusal : 


iews 
mariage may be 


sentiments, 


“Poets are never young in one sense. Their 
delicate ear hears the far-off whispers of eternity, 
which coarser must travel towards for 
scores of years before their dull sense is touched 
by them. A moment's insight is sometimes 
worth a life’s experience.” 


souls 


In another part of the same volume (“The 


Professor ’’) he remarks : 


as we call it, is nothing but the ed 


ocean of existence where it 


” 


* Life, 
of the boundless 
comes on soundings. 


Sharpening the Mind 


If there is thing more than another 
which creates personality and individuality 
it is the original habit of thought which is 
acquired by sharpening the mind against 
the bright world, It isa 
mental take a_ subject 
treated by essayist and 
write to denote 
facts which one would us 
same subject 
one’s own ideas 
those of the You may do 
things poorly at first, but they art 
worth doing then, and, as you pel 
severe and time goes on, you will attain toa 
degree of culture which you can use lor the 
pleasure of yourself and of others. Don't 
Use the gifts of tree thought 
and of intellect that the Creator has given 
you, and by so doing ennoble yourselt and 
be helpful to those with whom you live 


your daily life. 


one 


intellects of the 
good exercise to 
some competent 


down a series of heads 
arguments and 
In writing an essay on the 
and then to 


with 


compare 
writcr, 
these 
even 


be a medio¢ rity. 
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of the year illness in 


the course 


 mbceaeiieg 


some form or other visits the majority 
of homes Maybe the misfortune, when it 
does occur, is merely a bad cold or a slight 


attack of 


ness, brought on by 


influenza, or a general run-down- 


having to turn out in all 
weathers, or—and this 


very common 


What 
trouble, however, the 


is a 
the insufficiency of exercise. 


ot the 


Cause 
ever the origin 
always somewhat disorganising 


hold 


eithe! 


results aré 


and, when serious 
the 
ordinary work routine is 
at a standstill. 


many extras 


busy house 
attacks 


housewlte 


to a 
illness 
the 
often completely 
Not lea of the 


sickness Is the 


breadwinner or 


the 


occas ioned 


ot 


nourishment i 


food for 

ot the 
that no 
trouble are spared to induce thi 
to take the food the 
ordered 


by 
the 


greatest importance, It 


preparation 


invalid, and, as 


essential 


Is 


pains oOo! 


patient which doctor 


has 
It is astonishing how comparatively few 
both 


can satisfactorily 


amatcul 


pre] 


SCCIDS 


otherwis« quit eood cooks 


und protes ional are 

nd 
to be 
that 


with due re 


serve an invalid’s diet There 


some special gift—possibly it is simply 
to plan 


rard to doctor's orders and the 


of great patience—required 


tes individual patient) dainty litth 
meals w h will induce her (or him) to 
not only actually consume the viands, but 
also provide the appreciation which ts both 


best er and digestive medium 


the 
Many 


Cake 


appt tl 
girls who can make and bake elaborate 
and concoct wonderful puddings and 


weets, are utterly incapable when it comes 
iple jelly 
and nutritive beef-tea 
fathe ind as to blending the 


milk food which forms such an important 


for mother, or 


or a sich 
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INVALID COOKERY 


By Blanche St. Clair 


of 
struggled 


diet—only those 
the 


cttort it 


item invalid 


to 


consume 


know the 


repulsive 


coction entails ! 


] suppose the reason is that many wom 


are called upon quite unc xpectedly to pr 





who have 


vide such meals, and that their « upabiliti 
in this branch of culinary skill have bee 
hitherto untested ; but this is a very fe 
excuse, for where should we housewives b 
if we waited until compelled to learn | 


to perform the various 
the 


tin 


lot of almost 


life 


every woman 


during het 
I would theretor« 
the 


of sick 


Impress on every one 


readers nece ity 


my 


matter cookery their ¢ 


Many 


with 


TOOT 
ional consideration 


dishes can appeal and 








at ordinary meal or, if not required i 
home, can be di pate hed to some sufterer 
who will often eat with relish an unex 


kindly prepared by 


pee ted me al 
of thoughtful, 


Some affectionate friend 


The Importance of Dainty Service 


advantage 


the han 


tasks which fall t 


at som 


SO-¢ alle d invali 


It has been my musfortune to com 
contact——both personally and in the me 
: 1, 
bers of my family circle —with much ulness 


} 


and on this subject of the 


invalid’s tray a 


the immense importance of its scrupulous! 
clean and dainty appomtments I could 
write a whole volume 


traycloth and napkin, 


A crisp 





pre t 


china, sparkling glass and_ silver, the 
parently carelessly laid, freshly 
blossom these little attentions, 

they may seem to a hale and hearty 

do help the invalid to take nourishment 


to make us as 


I1]ne 


easily pleased and capable of being 


CCl! 
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int 
pat 
to 
by 
( Sp 


act 


mus 
sma 
tol 
ta 
bac! 
basi 
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has 
und 
mus 
unti 
mus 
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indi 
if al 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


to partaking of essential nutriment pre- 


by t who so patiently minister 
to our want t just as easily “ put off” 
careless! nd untidily served’ food, 
whet ny hint of entailed trouble 

meals, 


How t 


The esse point in 


o Prepare Milk Foods 
ntial p milk-food diet is 
er blending of the cereal with the 


11 for nothit s more unpalatable than 
ny p of lukewarm lumpy food, and so 
ii ( ilid’s digestive organs 
irclessly prepared diet causes nausea- 
which | tive'y harmful, for the 
h rejects the dishked food, and the 
‘ é reverse of what is intended. 
Arrowroot ; frequently ordered by the 
following directions are 
ref folluwed a cup of creamy food, 
1 eye and palate, should 
Put 21 nfuls of the fin sf arrowroot 
i | I nd mix it into a paste with 
1 1} then pour $ pint of 
ll ( l ( ra rhe hot liquid 
, wefully, and only in 
| herwise lumps are certain 
Stir mixture all the time, and 
form crush it with the 
inst the side of the 
When thoroughly mixed 
el-lined saucepan which 
been 1 it with ice-cold water, 
in over a slow fire (it 
rest on the coals) stir 
and boils Arrowroot 
t | cn minutes, otherwise it 
i tast \ nd unpalatable and be 
itient. The food can, 

I ved yveetened and flavoured. 
Phe litth ed soup-bowls—made on 


rice-bowl—which 


( hinese 


ill sizes from fourpence 
and china shop, are 
ll for ! milk foods in, for the 
l ood from cooling during 
‘ ] +,-] 


‘ en to bedroom, and 


liked by many persons 


Oatmeal Grvuel 


I old 1 remedy has stood the 
ol { of invalids, and. still 
retains its ] = ‘ 


ed position on the list o 


Put 1 tablespoonful of oatmeal into a 
basin, and pour } pint of cold water over, 
cover, and leave for half an hour. At the 
end of this time pour both water and cereal 
into a double saucepan, add a pinch of salt, 
and simmer for half an hour, stirring occa- 
sionally. When being taken as 
a preventive for a cold, a small piece of 
butter and a little sugar added just before 
serving are efficacious. 


gruel is 


If the patient objects to the grains of 
should be 


extended to one hour, and the liquor only 


oatmeal the soaking process 
poured into the saucepan, when a quarter of 
an hour’s simmering will suffice. A more 
gruel is made 


nourishing by substituting 


milk for water, 


Sago Gruel 
Put 43 


and when it boils sprinkle in 2 teaspoon- 


pint of water into a saucepan, 
fuls (level) of sago. Continue to boil, stirring 
all the time until the sago is quite clear and 
the water has become thick. Flavour with 


lemon juice and sugar, or a little grated 


nutmeg. 


How to Make Beef-tea 


The two secrets of procuring good, 


first, to cut the 
meat into minute pieces, and secondly, to 


nourishing beef-tea are, 


cook it slowly, for on no account must beef- 
tea be allowed to boil. 

Take 1 Ib. of lean beef (the round, hough 
best) and 


or aitchbone are remove every 


particle of fat, sinew, and skin, Cut up 
very fine with a sharp knife, and put into 
an earthenware jar Pour 1 pint of cold 
water over, stir well, and cover; leave for 
one hour. At the end of this time stand 
the jar in a saucepan of boiling water for 
three hours, replenishing the water from a 
kettle necessary. Laft out 


boiling when 


the jar, strain off the liquor, and stand in a 
cold place 
When required, carefully remove any 


fat that has set on top of the beef-tea and 
re-warm (not boil) 

Mutton, veal, and chicken tea are made 
in exactly the same way 

Raw-beet juice is often ordered for weak 
children, and this should only be prepared 
in small quantities as needed : 

Take 1 oz 
it till completely pulped. Put it into a soup- 
plate and sprinkle 1 tablespoonful of cold 


of raw lean beef and scrape 
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water over. Cover with another plate, and 


tand in a cold place for two hours, pressing 
with the back of a 
should be served ver 


cold, and if possible in a coloured glass, 


“Light, Nourishing Diet” 

When the patient arrives at this interest- 
ing stage the middle-day meal assumes the 
importance of a function, and with increasing 
strength the invalid begins to look forward 


to a dainty feed to satisfy his often quite 


keen appetite, It is now that the powers of 


the invalid’s cook are taxed, and the results 

p ited —or otherwise Fish, steamed 
between two plates, or cooked in a paper 
b n the oven ie latter process un- 


doubtedly provides the more delicious meal), 


llowed. Jater on fried 


fillet but absolutely dry and crisp, with 
» suspicion of grease) and little “ made ”’ 
dishe uch as fish scallops, pie, croquettes, 
et the addition of mashed potatoes and 
al ( be 1g per tt¢ ] 
rhe first meat nerally consists of a 
mutton cl yp or cutiet and here are some 
estions which will pl ase the appetite 
lach pati it 


Broiled Chop 


select a plump, not too fat, ch p from the 
centre of t] le weighing about 6 oz 
tt ned. Just with pepper and place 
ona reased rid over a clear, hot 
A oon as the under side is brown 
t. and continue to turn the meat at 
I ot « n te until it has been 
for eight minute V.B Do not 
fork for turni for the sharp prong 
t nto the meat and let the gravy 
w ¢ 1.) 
( ] late A little piece of 
b } mm the it chop will provide 
most ( tients turn with aver 
1 Irom anvtl ys 

Stewed Chop 
A small casserole is best for cooking thi 
fis] f | useful culinary 
tight ered jar can be usec 
f plump chop dip it 
1 I f ! voured 
t | | e the meat in 
r ld 4 table poont ul 


stand in the oven. Cook for one and a 
turning the chop once or 


If the gravy dries up add a little 


quarter hour 
twice. 
more. When the chop is cooked, lift it on ti 
a hot plate, skim, and strain the gravy over 
Well-mashed potatoes " greet 

» green 
peas, or a grilled tomato are a fitting accom- 


the meat 


paniment to this dish. 

As a change, a small piece of fillet Steak 
can be used instead of the chop. It is 
delicious cooked according to either of the 
foregoing recipes 

Poultry and game are regarded as invalid 
or convalescent diet. The most convenient 
bird for one person is a pigeon, which may 
be stuffed with a light forcemeat and roasted 
Baked 


gently stewed over 


cither in the oven or before the fire. 
in a casserole, or very 
the fire, a pigeon provides an appetising 
meal, and if mushrooms or green peas are 
they the flavour 


allowed greatly add te 


ot the stew, 


Five Meals from One Chicken 
Miny persons think that a chicken must 
be cooked whole, and after the first meal 


can only be served cold or ‘ done-up.” Ir 
cold weather a chicken can be divided int 
five portions, each being cooked in a dif- 
ferent 


To obtain tive 


manner 
ortions, first remove tI 
] 

4 +} 


to each a nice slice of 


and _ finally 


two wings (giving 
breast then sé parate the legs, 
cut off the breast 
rhe breast can be 
paper, placed in a baking tin 
the oven. 


wrapped in butter 
and CC voked | 
It will require o asional basting 
and, ten minutes betore 
hould be rem 


may delicately brown 


ved in order that the surfa 


(ne wing can be between tw 
plates over a yucepan of boiling water 


and served with white, parsley, or musi 


room sauce, accompanied by a crisp Te 


fhe second wing can be cooked 


~mCOn 


casserole or mall covered jal with good 


brown gravy, vegetabu being added 
discretu 

\ tient * well on t , 1’? will relis 
a grilled, ce led. or curried leg, and a Vv! 
appeti meal in be made by bor 
a fowl le tuttin the cavit with I 
meat, nd either irying of! tewing U 
meat I] ca i broken up and stew 


a bowl of nourishing ¢ 


roth. 





serving, the paper 
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THE ART OF PEN PAINTING 


| A Popular Substitute for Embroidery 
By MONICA WHITLEY 


EN painting is c rtainly at the present while the black is 22 inches wide and is 4s. 6d. 
moment the most popular of the a yard. 

minor decorative arts. Years ago it was Fig. 1 shows an original table-centre in 
extensively practised by French nuns for pink gauze with a design of pink roses, 
the embellishment of ecclesiastical vestments forget-me-nots, and shaded blue ribbons. 

Fig. 2 is a doily with mistle- 
toe and holly design on cream 
gauze. There is a table-centre 
matching this, and the set, 
comprising centre and doilies, 
makes a charming table- 
decoration for Christmas time. 

In Fig. 3 is seen an un- 
common table-centre in black 
satin with sprays of purple and 
white lilac. 

Fig. 4 shows a beautiful doily 
of white satin with lily design. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a dainty 
candle-shade in parchment 
ornamented with the favourite 
flowers — forget-me-nots and 
roses. Candles may be 
decorated to match when only 
f embroidery, and an examination of | used ornamentally. Parchment lamp-shades 


modern examples of the art shows that look exquisite with Empire wreaths in pen 





long-and-short stitch used in embroidery painting. 
cleverly imitated by the strokes of the Fig. 6 is a bag of cream bengaline with 
each stroke making a stitch. rose ornamentation. 
Pen painting is, however, very much 
cker in execution than embroidery, and 
re has an advantage over it for 
iting articles which will not meet 
much wear and tear. 


rhere is scarcely any limit to the materials 
which it n be applied, from gauze, 
k tin, and velvet to suéde, 

kid, celluloid, and wood ! 
Chiffon irves look lovely ornamented 
wreaths of small flowers, and 
centres, doilies, and even collars and 
may have the specially prepared gauze 
foundation Chis is procurable in 
eral different colours, including cream, 
pink, and black. The pink and white 
€ 40 inches wide, and are 6s. 9d. a yard, 
am in 1 me width is 7s. 6d. a yard, Fig. 2.—Doily with Design on Cream Gauze, 
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Supposir has chosen a pink or 
l tiv design should be 
iwing-board, then the 
it and the design will 
hen satin or other 
terial is used the design 
m it as for embroidery. 
I ld be mixed with the 
or plate Three shades 
re generally used. <A little 
ld be queezed out and 
powder added to it, and 


Phen this 
portions, and 
added to 
all one drop of 


| together 
ld lye ( | into three 


nt of colour 


idded Th hould be 
too much will cau 
i] 
\\ e foundation for 


except searlet, which ts 


lizarin) and vermilion 
ly work from. the 
rkest lave lake up 


ides of paint on the 


hand Pick up 

piece of paint, and 

with this to form a 

) we in the middle 

three strokes in 

ds finally fill up the 

I troke in the lightest 
1 


PEN PAINTING 


For forget-me-nots pick up a little round 
ball of paint and make one stroke for each 


petal. Small leaves are made in the same 
way. Stalks are worked with the back of the 
pen. 

Large flowers and leaves are filled up with 
strokes in imitation of the stitches used 
in long-and-short stitch embroidery, and 
ribbons are worked in the same way. The 


edges of doilies, etc., are generally finished 


off with scrolls or scallops. The scallops 
may be treated in imitation of either chain- 
stitch or buttonhole stitch, and then the 
material is cut away outside close to the 


paint, 

After execution the work should be put 
aside some days to set, and then the edges 
trimmed off. 

All the specimens illustrated 
Art Studios, 119 Regent Street, 
where all materials and designs 


of doilies, etc., may be 
were executed 
at the Regent 
London, W.., 
may be obtained. 

The writer of this article will gladly give 
further information and help to any reader. 
Inquirers should enclose a stamped addressed 


envelope. Addre Miss Monica Whitley, 
co THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Lon- 
don, oe 





Bag of Cream Bengaline. 


Fig. 6. 





THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted 


by 


“ WINIFRED ” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 


There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 


order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. Address all communications to ‘‘ Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 
La Belle Sauvage. London, E.C., 


FROM MY LETTER BAG.—I 


| HAVE received a good many from a lady at Driffield, 
of | 





1, which Iam quoting 
late that seem to me of. sufficient in full, as it may possibly appeal to son 
terest ind moment to be worthy of of our reader 
ission in this colum1 Before I deal “Can you tell: Ala had exy 
with these in detail I should lke to make ence with town gardet nd W pply me 
: roots or bulbs, and will give 1 ional lessons 
few general remark (ne is, that I wish advice on flowet wis coplanar ae ease 
readers would study our few and simple juite a home w | tt iny fi 
. . plants as it is 7 le t hy v 1 
rules before writ 1 keep them Phi eiiniidiide. “dante ‘ 1 A 
Bure iu has been « tablished to help those “N ld give me iN} ait ] t 
amon t our readet who need such assist- _ ae le . ? ; 
‘ il, Mas I t ‘ ty] I t 1 \\ 
ice, and, believe t is much easier to ) A lady wv ve part panior 
o so if they (to begin with) follow out the Must have w P sapncg wag 
4) Cutti t I We ‘ 
ies we have indicated, I could ‘ } P 
() tar . let? nol y fan 7 
For instance, I letters enclosing a fee Would anvone who wish _ f 
mrit rl ) > ry 
i private reply, but tamped addr ad any of th ‘hove onenin , 
— or ve +4 nclontne4 ; 
ivelope ; I get letters enclosing a stamped application in blank stamped envelop 
velope, but no fe I get letters enclosing which must be left op und marked “ Dri 
either I get letters expecting two or goiq” at the left top corne 
ee replies for one fe Phen I have had this lett ) anot 
Phen again, there are people who imagine — 4, 
it there must be employers willing and =a Tea § 
us to give steac orders for the work t vou t 
ey most prefer—usually something of the ue I t : 
i) St t ) 
y order Also there seem to be a ' that ¢ 
don pe ple w will not trouble to 
for work at all t who are willing to RB RES WJ 
) ft found for tl] alway a task of t t () t I N 
‘ ‘ it 
on magnitud : 
13 lie me, | am 1 t anxious to do all { 
I for e; but it is not possible to \ ' : 
elp pr 10 not willing to help 4, t | 
1 ( and 1 tl re hown the road | t 
to follow, who can they blame if they refuse hit O 
follow t Notl I harder to make ! " t I t . 
than mor d prominent woman of ' 
d the other « he “ had heard \ ‘ 
‘ e er nt but whatever I Vv ' ! 
en ire time they Thi lad » ment furnish 
, ] | 
t i} ( Mone was used cottage which 1 be re 1 ¢ 
rse. int ‘ income No: todo Very prol t nformatu may ve s 
lemands tl mi have —of time use to some of read ind I str 
1 ¢ L have had le t | ( lh ( i 1 ‘ 
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WORK BUREAU 


or the provinces where a training is given, or course 
ot studies suggested, on scientific lines, for temperance 
workers.” 


If any reader can supply this information 
would she kindly send it in a blank stamped 


envelope, marked ‘‘ Bradford Moor” 


at 
the left top corner ? 


GUILD OF HOME WORKERS 


RULES 
The rules of the Guild are as follows: 


1. Any reader who is a bona fide home 
worker—i.e. does not work for the trade, or 
earn a living by her work—is cligible. 


> 


The annual subscription is one shilling. 


2 


3. A register is kept in which the names 


and addresses of all Guild members are 
inserted, together with particulars of the 
kind of work they undertake, if 


or, 
ployers, the kind of work they offer. 

4. “ Winifred ”’ the right of re- 
fusing membership to any applicant at her 
own discretion. 

5. Each 
number, 
monthly 
No 
any sort 


em- 


reserves 


member of the Guild has a 
and the numbers will be published 


in the magazine 


kind, or samples of 
are to be sent to THE QUIVER office. 


o goods ol any 


Replies to notices must be enclosed in a 
blank, stamped 
Guild 

must 


untastened enve lope, with 
number at left top cornet: 
be placed in another envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ Winifred,”’ who will forward 
the letter to its destination, 
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HAPPINESS AND WEALTH 


wealth are not always into which many of our readers are entering 
ether: most people enthusiastically, 1s to give various prizes 
he belief that 1t will amounting in all to £2,645, to those who 
train. The Kodak can show snapshots to prove they have 
reversing this order, been the “ happiest mortals. Details of 
be happy first, the the scheme are given in our advertisement 
irds rheir scheme, section, 





THE LAND OF THE LOST 


A Story for Young People 
By GORDON LOVE 


mg [ in thought, T found myself stray-  toddled the little old lady again; and as | 
down a wonderful avenue of tall strolled after her I heard the sound of merry 
trees, a soft glow from the setting sun glisten- voices. In a shady glade lost children wer 


| 
or, stav, what was it that gave that silvery had strayed, and a little stream welled y 


ing on the drops left by a passing shower Having with lost kittens or puppies whic 
| puppies whicl 


look to the tall grove of thistles that I was at my fect with a pleasant tinkling sound 
passing “What peculiar water! I thought, as | 


I ypped to examine them more minutel stooped down to look at it; and lo! it w 
but my attention was diverted by a strange not water at all, but a continuous stream of 
ttle figure which came trotting down the — hair-pins, which made a little metallic clin| 
path and passed me by as if unconscious of — as they dropped over a small rock ar 
presence there \ little old woman, flowed on through the garde 
urmed with a large bunch of key which Under the deep shadow of a tree lay 


jingled a pleasant accompaniment to the dark pool of spilt ink; and looking up care- 








click of her high-heeled shoes as she bustled fully at the tall branches of the tree as it 
ilong towered above me, T found the h 
I turned and followed her, seemingly the struck me as being a peculiar s c, to 
only other living creature beside myself nothing but umbrellas hanging up until 
in this beautiful garden, which stretched called for. More clumps of the lovcly silver 
i innumerable avenues; but | thistles grew beside the pool, and T now s 
topped in amazement when we came that their head re made of pin 
to an oF pact pread with long table I walked on down a pine avenue, I no 
vhich were played million ot that the needle VCore teel one 
t et ind iewe I now vl ait tie irc \ 
No one cemed to be ittending to these high wall ina 1 porter chair bes 
! of treasu! except the little odd ome enormous iron gate t the littl 
in, who muttered to herself a he woman T had seen before. She jumped 
poked and turned them over, referring now a bell rat nd admitted two small b 
un to a papel her hand. Attracted ne looked ke a table-lad the ot 
fi! ind ) i locket near me | HN ht have L jocks trange t 
Ke t up relate, | “> ( led ou i eat ‘ 
No little twop , nny trifle thi for he had 1 ead 
t diamotr 1 first water tlashed nal It you please Mi Rout-about ’ 
t | lL, a i ! th amazement, | the stable-bo ive Oo Cr yu 
t wna t t | against a string L spare hea l lad is riding 
la meri ! ht ha been first race, and he ought to won 
( ired po f a little Sund he lost h cad at the tf h, so you 
child | man iddenly he is. beaten dl ‘ \ traight | 
the blue bead here 
t »t when her eve I am ! 1] head no I 
met ne Wondertul eve he had hi on the 1 repli 1 old la 
ed with im ‘ ind then ina It may be iscellancous heap. ‘ 
I hat | completel misting ovel had better come and see And they we 
t ; e seemed to look through oon turning over a huge pile of ll] : 
mad 4 d many years ot re things trom wl Mrs. Kout out U 
thre twinkled phantly prod la chubl | head 
\ c ri to the Land a black yocke pt liths ed on to 
of the I { here ! ‘ uid For the tut 
\ l rriele in 1 listance, and oft mind you keep your head in an emers 





THE LAND OF 


wo lads ran happily away, she 


THE LOST 
locked up, and is very very seldom found 
again. 














to me 
Com tranger lost in thought, there “ And this next cupboard is for lost hearts 
ire still many things to see.” When people lose heart and give up trying, 
She out, as we passed, the large the heart comes here and is kept locked up 
eaps of Id and silver, fortunes lost or until the owner grows braver, thinks he 
randered, as well as the occasionally mis- will have another try, and comes and asks 
laid coin a great heap of sand, which’ for his heart back, for no one can do 
had run out of the broken hour-glasses. And anything if they have no heart in the 
walked along the wharf by the side of matter. Here also are the hearts which 
hl o many beautiful old ships lost at are given away to those who are unworthy 
Q illeot nd wooden four-deckers, with of them and cast them aside, so they come 
re there a modern merchantman, here and are put away until someone 
rp t, or little yacht thinks they are worth having and calls for 
rhe panion led me to what looked — them.” 
1 row of pboards in the wall. We turned from the cupboards, and as the 
rhese, aid, *‘ are my most private sun cast one last, lingering ray before drop- 
pboard first one no one is ever ping below the horizon, I again looked into 
: to look into at all, and if they did, the eves of the old, old lady who through so 
prob ty they would see nothing. It many years had been a faithful guardian of 
’ st Opportunities go. Those the lost, and as I gazed I thought I saw 
) t or in too great a hurry miss — shining there the light of patience, remem- 
f doing a good turn to someone’ brance, and faithful endeavour, without 
of vine their own talents; then which so much which is lost may never 
lost and comes here to be be regained, 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Readers’ Opinions on, and Solutions of, the Problem 
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\ is increased her respon 
det ri's education is designed 
vwulty i to inculcate habits 
f f-1 ince, and of authority 
‘ t] yirl associates 
il to enter professions, 
W tend to pursue some 
tr stud \ en schooldays are 
t t busy school life, 
t il interests, for a quiet 
tot 
| + 
is t ! ird, and who know 
eldom discontented 
1 time and unspent 
I lepressed and irrit 
f t rest ess and ner 1S 
! e im quite young 
I to stall, by ince int 
1 t raving tor an al I 
| t wd only real that 
l | tv 1 ble work 
t ter and rebe 
ilcl to find some sutficient 
t i ts, there would be tar 
1 f ter affection and under 


n spite of ha 

; j ] 1 

tondly loved 
years a peop 
reers for their 

were over [I was 


settle down and make myself useful This I was 
content to do till I could be spared, and was 
old enough to train for nursing, 

My mother and I were temperamentally unlik; 
and though t 
my side, she 1: 


here were doubtless many faults o 
icked imagination enough t 


realise that I was a distinct entity and must 
Happiness came \ 
larried in my twenty-third year 


plenty ot 
‘ 


lead my own life 
ever, when [I n 
and I have had 

When I becam 
love became 
tried ever since to be a te 

The sweet 
denied me 
but if I had one I w 
and try 

I would 





ified, and I have 
nder daughter 


possession of a daughter has bee: 





dispensation ! 
suld recall my own girlh 
to be a wise and loving mother 


ywnise her individuality 


and to strengthen and encourage her best points 
even If she were quite different from me. I wou 
seck to remember that, being a generation 
ulvance, could uot see things in the s 
light, and that her views hould receive du 








If she showed any sy] 
trained as well a I 
ideal career for a 
ey if she wer 
t that ce Ki | 
she were liv it 





resp msible for cet 
careful, however, not 


tim 





‘ 





human fe 


I hold the theory 











tionships are very much what we choose t 
make them, and I am sure that the beautifying 
of t one holds a mi reward | 

tor ugiter, tor whatever a ] 
‘ 1 daughter's a daughter all her lie’- 


LETITIA. 


From a Grandmother 
Mothers owe far more duty to thei 
than their daughter 





tastes, and disp 


reproduction of th 


husband they have 
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this foundation-st 
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MOTHERS 





| rand rs. Good and happy 
w then grow up around them, as 

of , and this very unnecessary 
problem wi ise to exist.—(MRs.) MARION 


BUCHANAN 
From a Happy Mother 
I am the mother three daughters, and my 
xperience of ft relationship between mother 
1 happy one. First, there 
n entire confi between me and my 
hters. I ieve they really do tell me every 
their joys and and 
s ve a rs and disappointments and 
as keenly as 1f 


nd danchtet s bee 


1 
fidence 


SOTTOWS, Successes 


I enter int 1 Ir expcricnces 


should be the most 
mothers and 
1 uld be able to speak 
the i it the most private things, viz. 
1, mother d, and to warn them 
to which innocent girls are 
in do this like a mother 
alwavs been real 
ether, and played together, 
njoved both more when 
ther I them with them 
rivalry existing between 


I beli that there 
ite nt neces between 


comrades. 


It I e the keenest joy to see my girls 
far exceeding the joy of 

\ mothers have had our 

t { there is pleasure in standing 

ur daughters have theirs.— 


\ 


\ 


A Threefold Discord 
Writing fr t standpoint of experience in 
ther ughit it frequently 
a threefold character : 
rstanding (Parental side.) 
the best of educations,” 
ins a round of intellectual 
mulus of competition 
this is to be an equipment 
! Is it not akin to training 
and fence at flying leaps, 
for quict rides in country 


problem, 





ithy (Parental side.) 
l, fresh from the culture of 
uraged her thirst for 
posers. Now, at home, 
play a pretty piece, * 
it or to sing a 
r < ything be more damping to 


some 


homely 


0) would only evince 
daughters’ pur 
response in the 
p \iling hands for which they 
ss. (Filial side.) 
girl require * mothering 





in which mother’s hand 
irt cheer and 
way to the Christlike, 


soothe, 


in childhood’s days taught 


AND DAUGHTERS 


of a Saviour’s love, and who is now to carry on 
the fuller teaching of selfless service. It is for 
her to point to the Bible as the guide-book, to 
illustrate in living St. Matt. xviii. 4, which, 
together with 3 Cor. xiii. and Titus ii. 12, 13, 
make complete the true harmonies of “A Happy 
Home.” —FEMINA. 


A Personal Experience 

It seems to me that the crux of the whole 
matter lies in the fact that so many people 
enter upon matrimony, and subsequent parent- 
hood, with but a slight idea of the tremendous 
responsibility involved. 

I remember a mother saying to me once, and 
I have never forgotten it : -— will be leaving 
school at Christmas. I do hope I shall be able 
to do my part. I know I cannot hope to do it 
alone, but I must ask God's help and blessing.” 
Surely that mother realised her responsibility, 
and I do not think there has ever been any hint 
of a “ problem ’’ between those two, for they 
are ‘‘friends”’ in the best and highest sense of 
the word 

With all my heart and soul I would plead with 
mothers for ‘‘ a more generous consideration of 
personal claims’’ and “‘ opportunities for indi- 
vidual privacy,” to quote Mrs. ——’s excellent 
advice. 

It may seem unusual to your readers, but 
I was twenty-seven before my correspondence 
was regarded as my own special private pro- 
perty, and it was only after a long and rather 


painful fight for independence on my _ part 
that this surveillance was relaxed 

I am fortunate in having good and kind 
friends, but there ave times when I feel with 


Elizabeth Chesser, that “ nothing can make up 
to a girl for the lack of sympathy and under 
standing in her mother.’’—AN ONLY DAUGHTER. 


Mother on a Pedestal 

In the past mothers have been so careful to 
keep themselves on a pedestal, so to be reverenced, 
and they have feared that by coming down off 
that pedestal to the child’s level, and joining in 
the child’s interests and play, they might lose 
the respect due to them 

Never was there a greater mistake! The 
child may have the with which 
children were wont to look upon their mother 
But, oh! the real, strong cementing love and 
comradeship gained by thus making herself one 
with her child in all its interests is far and 
away a better and a greater thing! 

And think what it means to a daughter, as 
life opens out to her, and the emotional part of 
her being develops ! What a safeguard and what 
a relief to her to have her mother to go to 
whenever she has difficult questions that need 


less of awe 


wise answering 

And to discuss these matters freely and openly 
with a daughter, there must be a real understand- 
ing between mother and daughter.—(MRs.) KATE 
M. TUPMAN. 


The Self-centred Daughter 
I am a daughter myself, and I write with ten 
years’ experience of living at home behind me. 
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to keep strictly within her allowance, withoy 
, , hout 

borrowing one year, at least, she should 
have entire charge of the household, purse ar 
all rPhis will be good both for mother nd 
e see 4 au 
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daughter, though, doubtless, a 

bormier 
Even the 

training at some p 


girl should have this home 
unt in her career 
that not 


Daughters must realise 


happi 1€SS 
but service, Is the highest good.—* Tuery 
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Undemonstrative Mothers 

One thing does uot lave entered t} 
of any writer, and that is the undemoz 
mothers. It 


seem to 
thoughts 


strativeness of some seems 








impossible that mothers, who really do 
their little ones in their own hearts, can fail t 
express it In loving looks, tender words and s 
caresses And yet it is so, for I myself h 
missed these things, and have longed for tl 
t from ba 


time 
Oh, it starves the loving little hearts 


1] a mother expect t 


unknowingly most of the 
hood 
the children, and how can 


have the love and « nfidence of her girl as s 


grows up if she has never won it from th 
baby 

Che mother who talks to her little one 
the mother portrayed in the first article, v 


= 


h loving w 


1 racked with growing pains int 
“eee 





her daug 


has a much better chance with 

vhen e arrives at the difficult stage t 

does thi ther who merely says It's 

rowing | be a baby And 
habitually talk to t 





ner, and never 





ever, make manifest the love they feel 


A Hard-working Woman 














I am y a hard-working woman, 
opinion iv not unt, but I never can 
tand peop " they wish tor no ta 
I would rather e¢ ten children t n 
I have tive childr Ours 1 t an ideal 
but I believe it i happy it any fat 
| wo omy cluldr would rather be in their 

tha vwhere 

I cpt I with thie roof giving 
work to d is I belteve wo! IS One 
finest t eartl imc we 
t en ira cu i! them 1 

» two dren re alike, even 
God did not ean us to be 

ne thi mid one in ther, a 

cluty to find out the best 1 er 
draw that ut Mrs.) JULIA BR 





No Perfect People 





In t Mothers and Daughters” p! 
vou have Aa rot the wi 
1 Tole < ts f ture Ul 
pt 1 = i ¢ 
feature ult at \ But t pi ; 
eral l M , expr ts ! y oe 
mann per { relationship of lite ' 
\ ition | 
encounter disiliu 1 el N wite has 
1 hu itidl l hu ind a wilt ul 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


‘ truth, wimit she was not always a We are apt to forget that the price of the joy 
nerfect daughter, and that, indeed, at times slhx of motherhood is paid in full only at death. 

far short of it No mother can reasonably Neither when our daughters leave school nor 

t her daughter to be, feel, think, speak, at any other time does the day come when we 

4 like herself No daughter can reasonably may cease striving to overcome self, or trying 
t itof het ther; but that 1s a Lone Hous« to see with the eyes of a younger generation 

1 withi il of which there are no other Never may we relax our efiorts to make home 

e ) t young fellows—for com attractive and to maintain an _ intelligent 
uship sport as natural to the acquaintance with our children’s — studies, 

is the itten Percy E. KINGSFORD enthusiasms and _ ideals Our humour and 


; , cheeriness, our sympathy and ‘ understanding 
Fires and Flowers—a Failure heart’ require daily cultivation 


Many of us realise too late that the founda 





( l iL lor years in consequence ot 





{ hter, and constant tions of happy compani mship in later years 
read the corre must be laid when the wee daughters are in the 
I ms of help. The cradle, so to speak. From a mistaken idea of 


rs and cake I tried, long love, we neglect to teach them self-control and 
] 





" 1 with gas fire for friends resource, and to inspire in them, as the years 

t is, it is not enough for the pass, a love of thoroughness and some idea of 

the dignity of work When the early teens 

I ad thers t iold their own position arrive we are not ready to substitute friendly 
t. in t 1 seek regular employ guidance for authority 

ifter leaving school ; this The best mothers I know discourage their 

ers petting and spoiling, — girls from remaining comparatively idle at home 

ir] They help them to recognise their limitations, 

ration of the husband to widen their sphere of action and of interest, 

this trouble I XPERIENCI and to train themselves for the niche in life 


they hope to fill severely useful 


The One Thing Denied or of the lily-w 


Ud recognise the tnd Phey mec 





the days of arrogance and inex 
rs when past adoles perience, even of apparent ingratitude, with a 
cheerful) patience and—wise — silence.—(MRs.) 
A.R.S 


The Changing Order 














; ‘ I think ‘ uiswer to your problem lies in an 
; ft-quoted line of Tennyson 
“The old rder changeth, yielding place to 
d new 
their And the result of this change in the home 
I t e pr ress It ‘ world, as in the industrial world, ts Uwrest, 
umd the unrest in both cases is the result of 
t piuons of his education 
nly too proud if he fhe girls of to-day are being taught to think 
ul thinker and reason and act for themselves, and so, 
} naturally, their opinions clash with those of their 
thers, to whom no such licence was for an 
t t so w ! t the Ihe p! iv \/ilestones portrays 
t i ‘ for thre rown wimirably, 1.4 the difference in 
reward in the baby's f cach succeeding generation, 
t that can deal the adjustment will begin 
i rarer gift neration, for as we look around 
the daughter's dey a spirit of youth is abroad 
it caning mothers ladies and the old maids of the 
t r daughters nothin he women of the future will 
ty! PIUUGATER eet the girls of the future more or less on their 
wi ground fhe points of contact will be 
Patience and Silence greater, and a p int of contact is surely an 
rat 1 monuymous writer and absolute essential for friendship,’”’ which 1s 
lally timely and sugges the crux of the whole matter, for friendship 
brings with it mutual understanding, self-sacrt 
village ire familiar fice and toleration—three great qualities which 
t uffermmy of some girls cause all bickerings and misunderstandings to 
t that it is unsuspected fle way, and in their place come up the 
fruits of the Spirit Love, joy, peace, long 
ume nearly always suffering and gentleness.” Do we not need 
t ler w il the to-day MANX 


816 
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Opportunities 


meet complain 
opportunities.’ 
es to do good,”’ but 
stricted home life really cannot 
necessary opportuni- 


| - the peo] le you 
that they do not get “ 
Here 1 


with er re 


a lady who “ lon 


ser that she has the 


ties for ‘‘ ministering to a tired world.” A 
young fellow of ambition and industry com- 


plains that he has no opportunity for proving 
his worth and establishing his position, as 


is employed on purely routine work. On 


thie ot] C1 hand you occasionally come 
icross people who bemoan the opportunities 
they have lost Three business triends were 
discussing the matter with me the other day 
after lunch | put the que tion point- 
blank to each one of them, ‘“ What was 


the best opportunity you ever lost ?’’ and 


curiously enough could only get the vaguest 





replies Not one of us was conscious of 
having missed any re 


I have been making 


yreat opportunit Ss 
inquiries since, and find 


this to be quite a common attitude of mind 
Undoubtedly there are a few people here 
and there who can look back on some 


definite crisis in their life-history and say, 
If only I had taken the opportunity pre 
whole course and 





current of my life would have been altered 

for the bette: 
<je 

Rare ‘‘Golden Chances” 


| HAVE said that only a few can look 


back on. crise oft that sort Shall I 
) ind say that fewer still would 
be 1 in thinking that the opportunity 


embraced would really have been for the 
to whom I put 
my question said that the best opportunity 


better ? One of the friend 


he ever lost was that of going into the 
Civil Service Now there are some people 
1 for Civil Servants, and some who 

re not nd my trend is emphatically one 
t itter cl H trong individuality, 
ness, and restlessness would have 

} { p tion a source of dtscontent 
and those qualities have 
made him a prominent success in the busi- 








ness he has undertaken. In fact, the “ op 
tunity he lost was no opportunity at 
The same remark applies to many mor 
“golden chances’ that exist only in th 
imaginations of friends. “ Noy 
Henry, if you had only have gone abroa 
when you had the chance you would hay 
made your fortune like Smith has done 
says Mrs. Jones to her husband. Hear 
Jones, however, knows well enough. that 
what was the open door for Smith wa 
marked ‘no thoroughfare ’”’ for him. H 
was not by temperament suited to t 
position, and the “ opportunity” was n 
opportunity at all. 


<Jo 


Blazing Out the Trail 
LL this may be taken as an easy and con 
forting philosophy for the person \ 


ones 


has not done as well as he might. Reflect 
a little, however, on the opportunities 
have come your way and that you 
Iwo tacts will, in the ma 
emerge The tirst is that thoug 
have com 


embraced 
of cases, 
they may be few, chances 
each one of u 
really suitable, 


uch opportunities as wer 
and that have opened out, 
if not an expanding, at least a continu 
Ihe lane may have been narrow 
rhe se 


road 
winding, but it still leads on 

fact 1s this the big opportunities that 1 
get are largely of our own making. Her 
an employer who has an important vacat 
to fill He knows the worth of sixty mé 


and offers the position to one * Luck 
man,” say the other fifty-nine, “I wish I 
had his opportunities.”’ But the golder 


e to the ‘lucky man” larg 
fitted himself for it. He haa 


rf opportumt S 


chance cam 1 
be« ause he had 
made and taken hundreds 

] 


on a small scale, and now the big opening 


I 


was inevitable. 
se 
The Golden Word 
_" the case another way. Here is 
a woman with a ‘oenius for tnen 


hip.’” One day there comes an opportunity 


1084 





le ee 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


r to . word which entirely alters 
current unother life. She says the 
word, and that other soul ever after holds 
membrance, An easy thing 
. reat reward “But we do 
rtunities for doing things 
nplain As a matter of 
inity came as the result 

fa t « f the “‘ drudgery work 
the High Office of Friendship 
l that you and I do not 
: ttentions which con- 
ite t ind mortar of friendship. 
She 1 I t opportunity, and took it. 


Se 
The Quest of Little Openings 
UST her ler turns the page with 
] the 1 Platitudes.”’ 
nt in learning platitudes, 
in observing them. We 
holiday season, and 
n and winter Speaking 


Quite so, 


1 am not conscious of any 
inities that have come 
[ have failed to take up 


) know, er, that there are numbers 
t [ have missed, or that I 

d upon. On them I 

) trate, and maybe a more 


of these will lead up 

ity, tor which, even if 

[ should prove my- 

this is the feeling of a 

So let us all to the Ouest 

() leading to the Land of 


se 
Dr. Campbell Morgan’s “* Chance” 
HAT { man than Dr. Campbell 
Mor ' 1 have foun lan ** oppor 
\ tminster Chapel Probably 
Great Britain or 
\ ittempted it with any 
but opportunities do 
1) Morgan: he makes 
s iy Morgan cele- 
and | am taku 
tn appreciation ot 


1} ( er, in the form of an 


Mr. ¢ l. Bateman, and a choice 
phs, specially taken, 
M 1 his family, in their 
This will appear in my 

2 


The Oldest City 
fo Kt 1 year ago Abraham, 
{ fr tiv Faithful, crossed 


wd rt \ ted on the ancient city 


of Damascus. It was ancient then: but 
whilst Nineveh and Babylon have passed 
away, Damascus has remained. To-day it 
is the centre of an important system of 
railways and the seat of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in Asia Minor rhe American Colony 
of Jerusalem, whose work is already familiar 
to my readers, has secured a splendid series 
of photographs of Damascus, and_ these 
will form the principal feature of my next 
number. Mr. H. J. Shepstone is writing 
the text for ‘‘ The Oldest City in the World.” 
sje 

The Difference Money Makes 
VERY reader of my October number 
will turn first of all to ‘ Prairie 
Fires.”’ Our serial story has a remarkable 
ending, but, as is only right and proper, a 
happy one. If only Robin had had a little 
more money! I have had an interview with 
Annie S$. Swan on Che Difference Money 
Makes,”’ and readers will be interested to 
hear what she has to say on snobbery and 
the power of the purse There is also an 
important announcement in regard to the 
next serial, but I must refer readers to my 


next number tor these. 


se 


Home Lessons 


D’ you allow, or encourage, your child 
to do home lessons ? [here is a 
considerable agitation in some circles in 
regard to the matter, and now that children 
are going back to school again after the 
holidays, an article in my next number on 
“ The Crusade Against Home Lessons,’’ by 
Miss Amy B. Barnard, L.L.A., will be timely. 
The same issue will contain an important 
article entitled ‘‘ The Ladder of Religious 
Education,” by the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
who is to contribute the Sunday School 


in our next volume. 
sje 

Mothers and Daughters 
HERE has been considerable speculation 
as to the identity of the author of the 
two articles on ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters” 
in my May and June issues, and some people 
have had the impression that they were the 
work of Mrs. Florence L. Barclay. This ts 
erroneous; the author ot rhe Rosary,” I 
nothing anonymously. 


Pages 


am informed, writ 
Everything Mrs. Barclay prints ts signed 


4 


by her. 











and words we ad heard that told of quit 
. $08 s ordinary people who, it seemed, were truly 
herou And no doubt we should come 
M* DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS, the conclusion that what the world wants 
- We must tirst of all wish each othe very badly more heros men and w 
Many Happy Ketur ot this birthadas who will et out to fight great | 
ul Most of you will have remembered battle batth ivainst clfishness, 
Ey t the ol ( pani that tl happy thought ind deed impurity 
I irth birt} I shall be rece ill that wr themsel ve and others 
ibt, mat ( rs from you in remen \nd 1 am sure we should agree that if 
bi Our rt rthday, and we have Inotto could be adopted actively as_ the 
ir litth ependin upon us! motto of t hole world, then many t 
That i | int to do more that hurt ll to-da kd quick! 
SO I let ‘ re ot rest uly done aw \nd out there in the 
i but evel possible morning | t we should un tand that t 
her to why ud is reall What v hould | triving 
p | ell b to bn oldies ita t all I | 
t were | 1 1 wish it were nenti i hould teel that 
to k 1 ours, each I, bey Is, there must be one h 
1 have together these Sep- ble st i purity, of personal pu 
te I I i | tot subject nd pur t ht, and heroie spirit 
li | ef | it Phe ticl 1 hidden im the words hea 
| t Mor | our | There is ti us harm 
ot the ti ind | es and evil ino our midst to-day because for 
‘ t the tres] ! veal I | e have believed tl 
| 1 stu 1 there re irls mu | weet and pure a 
Come out true, but that ! the standard 1 
bore cool, spi th not be quit high; that if did s 
u 1 ( 1 1 them ¢ itch I> 
) t I kt like to tall pel il vit 1 | I ell, it d 
lleromsm I sho matter hoa t \ | r girls! Bi 
‘ , Whit i | nothur r ( t lea er evel ud « 
I I] ( Clice i tell Ln What I ( horse that And what Ww 
| deed 1 | want t inderstand, and to act on, 1s U 
And I think J wt that He gave our motto to be the | 
r | thie to all, and that the transforming of t 
t heroiss t whol \ to what He intends 
longs for it 1 vaitil rus indi , 
‘ . : hely ‘ bri ut b ur Ow! ult 
| 1 « ment tt 
j L about 1} i t y little birthday message & 
| | we fad ( ieach and We willtry won twe 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


it out this year better than before. 
I want to add a story of heroism to it. It 


was told bi missionary we know one even- 





ing when he ; talking to a few of us, and 
telling so1 the intimate things about his 
own work and life such as he would not tell 


ina publi It concerned a friend of 


his. The name would be known to a lot 


of vou. and is known all over China as that 
of a true brave knight of Jesus Christ. 
During t Boxer rising of some years 


back, whet Christian Chinese and the 


Europeat there had such trying experi 
ences, this man was in a town where the 
laneer wa pecially great He was told 
by the Consul that he had better get away, 
but he re ‘Tf you stay, then,’’ the 
official id you stay at your own risk.”’ 
is the answer rhis man 
1 not vel trong man 1 

what he suffered through 
anxiety in that Far 


» some Ways 


Eastern cit ne of us can imagine But 
this is the in nt. One day he was walking 
ide the cit nd he passed some Chinese 
oldiet musi themselves with a game 
\ rt n he saw another soldier. 
This 1 lying by the roadside, wounded 
| suffering | ly Phe missionary stopped 

| bent « r him, and saw how ill he was 
He turned to the other soldiers and asked 
m to t their comrade into the city to 
hospital jut oh, no, they weren't 

to that Let him wait till the 
umbu ( me, they said, and they went 
When would the ambulance 
Enelishman. Oh, they 

kt per ps to-day, perhaps to 
rrow | idn’t seem to care one bit 


hen t nary went ba k to the 


woul 1 4 He the missionary s 


o whom contact with 
I { wounds, and other un 
ntne ( real suffering ut 

Chinese soldier, tar too 
1] though he was for him to 


rT I tar 1 to take him along the 


I into t t I am thanktul to say 


Cl when they saw our 
ntry1 { ling thus to help the 
and disregarded, 
wy left their game and 
Mh! wnary s iim and 


him into the city and to 


That, said the one who told us, was the 
kind of thing that was so often done, and 
yet seldom spoken of, and the hero of the 
story wouldn’t dream he was a hero. And 
another story I would like to tell is of a 
woman whose husband died and left her 
with six little children, and who was a 
But I 
There is a whole pile 
of letters waiting, and you will want some 


true heroine if ever there was one. 
must not stop now. 


news of each other, though we shall not get 
it all in. 

First of all I must let you know that I 
have had a report from the Barnardo 
officials about Violet and Lena, and both 
are doing exceedingly well. I expect there 
will be letters from them again soon. 


News from Comrades at Home 
and Abroad 


“Dear Attson,—We left the Pacific last Febru- 
iy, and after touching at Australia, Tasmania, 
and South Africa, we arrived in England, after 
being on the sea three months all but a few davs 
And as I had not been able to get Tue Quiver for so 
long I never expected to see my letter in the H.W.W.C. 
for June or to get a prize, so you may imagine how 
delighted I was, and mother too. Lam going to school, 
und it does seem so different from the Islands where 
so few children are It is nice to be back in dear old 
England, although I like the Pacific and travelling 
very much 


So writes Nappe! Dickson, from London, 
Please find time to write a letter about that 
long voyage, Kappel. Happy schooldays 
to you here. 

‘Dear Attson,—Excuse me for not writing you 
soonel I think I would like a competition about 
birds and their eggs And another about snails 


There should be illustrations in) them rhe one 


ibout birds should not exceed 0 words, and the 
} ' 


me about snails sl ld not exceed 500 words I 
will write a monthly letter soon Acrrep WILson.” 
Would anyone else enjoy these competi- 
tions I should find it easier to write 500 
words about birds than about the snail 


Kate Edwards sent me a letter full of 
details about their motor drives. One day 
they went to Lowestoft, ninety-three miles 
away from their home They were going 
down to Leamington Spa for a fortnight’s 


holiday, riding in the car all the way 


‘We are ing to start early in the morning, so 
as to get there while it is still light, and also for 
Bernard's sake We hope to visit a number of inter- 
esting places around Bernard, who will not be 
two until October, loves to ride in the * toot-toot 
as he has learned to call it Later on we are going 
to Lowestoft for a fortnight, so we ought to have two 
nice holidays tl veal 


Letters, please, Nate and Ethel, all about 


your motor rides 
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THE QUIVER 
yeavel Da writes interestingly of — installed as or f the teachers. We go on Frid 
3 evenings to p ire the lesson, and decide 
hurel rphine wav it is to be illustrated. I find it vy 
It ft 1 village the children sa ich amusing thin 
al . ar al love, your n l KATHLEES 
| tair up t illery A good number of our Companions 
I is an a t b ot 5 i 
; ot ep iogr nett) working in Primary Departments. | 
t nted i ref give a prize to the best letter on “ My Work 
lv ha il ary . > ’ 
sre Be of sa ; 4 in the Primary Department that reac] 
¢ it . In 1 the me before the end of November Tell stories 
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‘ t Wal ii P 
bsssile nd the the methods used 
red ¥ ld gi John Dobson wrote from Stranraer 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


IT am hoping that Bridport will soon have 
a big group, and rival Macduff. 
ith I am delighted to add to 
Ealing). 


nother Ed 
ur number is Edith Evans (age 15 ; 


I am t % ting to sav how pleased I should 
ft your Companions. I have only 
Tue O r two months, and have highly 


ed the H.W.W.<« This is how I came to have 
‘ Looking through some of my mother’s 
upon a host of Ovuivers, and it 
t that when mother was a young girl she 
I at on began to read, for I am verv 
old magazines of 1892, 1893, 
hat I thought I would take it. 
with it, and hope I shall always 
I shall try to help with the 
Sche iS 1 I can, and hope to be able to get 
nter for the competitions. Hoping you will 
to enter your Companionship.”’ 


young Companion I must 
I:dith Grainger 
lives in 


she liked the letters of other 


luce 1 you 1s (age 9 


She Camberwell, 
bers very much 

wy Sn ent a gift to our Fund, with 
tter, another 


and enclosed 


13), who makes 


Nora writes 


he ter Nora (age 


member in Carlisle. 


I should like to become a 

H.W.W.« ind will try to help in 

I nd I enclose a shilling for the 

I illing for a badge in the shape 

d you were able to adopt 

1 hope we shall soon be able 

I will try to write often, 

I ttle time, except on Saturdays, as 
rning and have a great 

in the evenings I enjoy 

p pages very much. Yours 

\ new member in the West Indies is 
Edmund I wichette (age 15; St. Vincent). 
\\ hall look for a letter soon. 
letter has reached me 
a friend of Dorothy 
and very kindly 
nt with her tter a number of post cards 


I. Dorothy H 
She li in Borne», 
w me the country and people about 
I am not a missionary, 
We hope 
er hearing more about us, 
| count it an 


some day.” 


hope 1 be one 


we shall 
missionary among 
card is of “A 
Garden in Sarawak,’’ and shows some betel 
the fruit It 

worth while 


ther 
(one picture 
ree he Natives eat 
t very nice and it is not 
like it 
M VY strangefrs 
‘le, but 


for it is as hard 
think 
they are sadly 


Oy not 
Borne») is 


before leaving 


We are looking 


H , wrote just 


hon Vy in Germany 


forward to a jolly account of her doings 
Lizzie Ballingall told me about the different 
examinations at the school she attends in 
Leven. One was the Balfour prize exam., for 
which the prize was {2. There was also a 
golf competition for boys in the Higher 
Grade. We shall like to hear that some of 
our members distinguished themselves in 
these exams. Lizzie said also, “ It is delight- 
ful to be able to take in charge another 


protégé.”” Dora Stewart wrote about her 
holidays ‘“‘up the river,’’ and sent her 
regular quarterly gift to the Fund. Mollie 
and Margery Wallis sent me dear little 
ietters acknowledging their Letter Prizes. 
Both are enjoying their school life. Molly 
is in Form 2 and Margery in Form 1. ‘‘ We 
have asked two little girls to join our 


Companionship, and they said they would. 
I am so glad that we have been able to get 
some to join,” And Margery 
tells me that her Daddy had written to say 
that he had five hundred ducks and chickens. 
Loosley full of her 
sports and missicn sale: 


says Molly. 


Bessie was school 


“One of my chums and I won second in the wheel- 


barrow race. She was the wheelbarrow We had 
dear little gold-edged books for those Mine was 
*Gems from Shakespeare Phen five of us from our 
Form were second in the four-in-hand driving race 
Imagine, Alison, one person trying to drive four 
blindfolded ones in and out of cricket stumps. The 
people who were watching simply screamed with 


laughter. I couldn't see because I was a blindfolded 


one 


A Letter from Grenada 
I have not written to vou for 
a long time, so I will write now. I am very glad to 
hear we have a new little protégé. That makes four 
of them now I am sending you two shillings and 
sixpence for the Fund. I got one shilling by finish- 
ing two bits of needlework, sixpence I took from 
some money I got for my birthday, and Daddy gave 
me a shilling. My birthday was on the 3rd of June. 
I got twenty presents. We spent the day at the 
seaside. The seaside where we went to is a very long, 
half-moon shaped beach, about two and a half miles 
long, and bordered by coco-nut trees and young sea- 
grape trees. There is the nicest bathing there that 
can be found in the island, and some say in the West 
Indies. There is a nice little landing-stage not quite 
half-way up the beach, and a nice little house about 
a stone’s throw from that This little house con- 
sists chiefly of a large gallery and two small rooms, in 
which one can undress to bathe in the sea. It is rented 
for a day, morning or afternoon only. We spent the 
dav in that. It was a lovely day, and the sun was 
not feo hot, but our faces were very sunburnt, and 
felt very hot when we got home that night 

“T believe that there are four motor-cars In 
belong to three brothers 


“My DEAR ALISON, 


our 


island Three of them 
There are also four motor-boats, so Grenada is 
getting on. 
“We are having rather hot weather now. But I 
prefer it to the very high winds 
news now, sec good-bve.— With 


“ There is no more 


love from FRIEDA MARTIN 
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And One from Aberdeen A Note about Prizes and Competitions 
j | 1 " in Iwo Letter Prize are awarded this m nth, 
Phe winners are Margaret Davidson (age 193 - 


! tof ill | 
d t I t M Vil fet, 
Of I tt I Let new Murraytield N.bB.), and Frieda Martin 





. ige I] (rel i 
nt ‘ { . 3 
that - ‘ble to us take Ihe result of the June Day Competition 
year, Dont will be given next month. We want space S| 
We ha \ it 1. In the this time for our quarterly Balance Sheet slend 
M ; tried the 1 Leaving Certificat Please study it carefully Phere are a few ttrac 
ig : 4 7 ae “4% \\ sp Companior who promised quarterly gifts f al 
t are expect the who have not tultilled their promises. but 
} I ’ / great 
1 am proud to say they are very few. The \ 
| P ‘ 1 ' there 
, aa md since then majority have proved loyal and dependabk 
| ' “9 ; t t \ \ | 1 S ] : er | 
! ! i I have wen asked several times to give 
LPO rv nd t is ; 
F i nd t t ¢ a tresh scrap Book Competit n So here | 
you are. Many of you will have still another 
ar month of summer holiday time when quest 
! Ral; read thi That will be a fine opportunity and | 
W to begin. All the scrap books will be giver slimn 
to little invalhd | ind girls in Londor Suc 
t through the | lid Childret \id Associ timon 
tion, and they shall go as Christmas gifts , 
' , ne | 
Wit t lf I Ii you knew me of these children as we 
F 
\ 
1 | t ind could r their ¢ Igy 
1) / lia live it | loh intn { tl uch itt everyone woul vin 
ire 
, - “= t 1 enter 1] competit for tl lred 
: ; ke Pher 1 | everal prizes, and ther: 
; ‘ rap b | " t reacl e not later t Ke St 
October i | are no restrict he or 
, except tl Kkemember the children v t 
It | t 
¢ de { 1 no book should fic 
mee 
‘ lat ‘ | \ 1’) ul this the 
| tion 1] ! ‘ how r 
pon 


“the | be made, Every book must have the nam pany 


on it being 


Your Ce inion triend with 


rite 


toc 


RULES sooner 


2 | ISON va v ad lo welcome as members of th Corner all readers young 
enough to enjov the chats The ¢ oupon is in the adycrlisement section. : 

The Con petition Rules are three only, but they must he obser ed 7 

i) On de onlv of the paper ts to be written on. na 

b) 7] full name and address must be gwen on the final page. C 3! 

c) Ag ist birthday is to be stated also. ne o 

Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. ul 

AL pri: I n lo cvery Companion who gels twelve others to Jom. oF, 


pooo P 
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BEAUTY AND CHARM OR 
SLIMNESS 


that 
jlerness which is, in women, so charmingly 
ractive, and which gives to men an air 
Prior to the 


T is now a positive fact that every over- 
recover 


stout perfect 


person can 


ilertness and smartness. 
discovery of Antipon, a few years ago, 
wn reliable remedy for 
flatness o1 obesity. Now 
always of Antipon that 


when it is a 


yas no 


SPCcanks 





ng weight 


cl gant 





» 1 te 
ls as 
We 
which 
1 hu 
r ls of 
mai 
en im 
riginal 
th 
of 
Anti 
Com 
] ire 
re- 
ed 
lt S 
the greatest pleasure that I now 
thank for what Antipon has 
mie really a most wonderful 
ng for curing obesity. It cannot be spoken 
highly - it deserves all the praise it 
[| only wish IT had taken Antipon 
I I have | nearly two stone in 
(S 1) (Miss) A. L. L 
1, Yor 
\ great feature of the Antipon treatment 
here 1 yagginess or looseness of 
. On point a lady residing at 
he pr al Embassies on the Con 
rite 1 mW 
Ipon lly wonderfully good in 
Hects, kin becoming ‘ tight’ all 


oMAN—WHar 
ae 


over, and one feels the better for it. I did 

not like to begin any treatment—in fact, 

I was afraid to begin—but am very glad I 

did. It is worth any money to feel more 
comfortable and active.” 

We want to emphasise the truth that 

beauty of form and face depend not only 

on an absence of superfluous 

fat, but on the possession of 

health. The body should 

%, be vigorous though slim ; 

and the healthy glow in 


: 4 
~e 






the cheeks 
must be the 
result of 


rich, pure 
blood. 
Now, An 


tipon is a 
splendid 
tonic, and 
creates a 
keen 
tite 
sound di- 


appe- 
and 


gestive 


power. One 





eats well 
when tak- 
ing <Anti- 
pon. Mus- 
cular fibre is repaired through properly 


assimilated food, the blood supply is increased, 
the nervous system reinvigorated. <As the 
abnormal tendency to over-fatness is de 
stroyed, everything tends to the permanent 
possession of bodily beauty and vigour. 

There is an initial decrease of from 8 oz. to 
3lb. within twenty-four hours. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, ete, and is 
stocked by wholesale houses throughout the 
world, or, in the event of difficulty, may be 
had (on remitting amount), privately packed, 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom, direct 
from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 


London, S.EFE 
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shot from Guns 











The Latest Delight 











in Foods 


The foods shot from guns— 
Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat, 
ready to serve—are different 
from any form of rice, wheat 
or other cereal food you have 
ever tried. 

These giant kernels —puffed 
from eight to ten times natural 
size — retain their — original 
Shap?s. 

They are four times as porous 
as bread—far more digestible 
and nourishing. 


Never was a cereal food half 
so enticing—the ideal food for 
summer. No trouble, no cook- 
ing. Delicious with milk or 
fruit. 

Professor Anderson, who in- 
vented these foods, has pro- 
vided a new delight. Surprise 
your family to-morrow at break- 
fast, luncheon or supper. Get 
a packet of each trom your 
grocer and see which they 
prefer. 


PUFFED WHEAT Y 


PUFFED RICE 
6d per packet 


7d. per packet 
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th 
WONDERFUL METHOD OF COOKING. 
They made by this curious process Then th: uns ave fired off. Instantly be 
the rice or wheat kernels are put every starchgranule is blasted into a myriac S 
into bron’e-metal guns. Ihe guns are particles. ‘The grain is exp. nded et: ht to - 
sealed, then revolved in special ovens at a ten times 1 original size It be = 
heat of 550 dex» porous, ct », and ready to eat Yet the 
rhe it turns the moisture in the grain — coat is unbroken; each kernel is shaped as Wid 
to steam, and the pressure becomes terrific. before. A welcome change this weather. So p 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining these foods, send us your Mar 
name and address on a post-card and we will see you are supplied he y 
; ‘ , ; kind 
P2M QUAKER OATS Lrp., Finspury Savare, LONDON, EC. "is 
AAV 








THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


The f int from April 1st up to the end of June, 1913: 
{/ s.d {sd 
" v . 10 2 1 Charlotte B. Williams ae 
\ . 6 Oo Leven Companions , 6 
N Aust ‘ : ; @ Agnes Graham - = 20 
\ a ’ o* ; Oo Ivy M. Slesser (New Zealand) I 0 
( tt a és ne 20 Hilda Otway (Grenada) . 20 
< I oO Phyllis Brissenden .. 2 6 
' \ sé F ‘ 0 s 6 Irene King-Turnet 2 0 
Norah 7 nd mee se oa 6 Girlie Budd.. bs 5s 6 
Io Oo Jessie H. Anderson os ; “ 2 6 
kK | 1 oO Kate and Ethel Edwards “a xs ; oO 
| 1 0 Dorothy and Kathleen Collver (Canada) I } 
( 20 Doris Ferrett (Australia) . I 0 
( 1) 20 Mary Smith.. I Oo 
0 Nora Smith. ; ; ‘9 + I 0 
K I Wallis, Margery Frieda Martin (Grenada) .. ‘ site 2 6 
t 6 Oo John P. Dobson - ‘2 ‘ 1 ’ 
( Edith Penn (C.B.) as , 3 0 
- ‘ o* “s 2 Kathleen Crago (C.B.) : ‘ ‘ 6 4 
S 20 Daisv Valentine — a “a 5 Oo 
l { > 

M. ( cs fs o 1 Ir § 

( Netta Martin _ 3 Less David's Expenses, April, 1913, to 
’ 1 0 1gl4 a is os o. 83 0 0 

. Oo 

Das 2 0 {3 11 § 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Vale Atque Salve 


7 UR black-edged letter or newspaper The Ragged School Union has been singu- 
to my taste It main larly favoured in the sterling character of its 
ur national and tradi Presidents. First the good Lord Shaftes 

being something to — bury,” then Lord Aberdeen, the man of pure 

ther I rdasatriumph. The — and lofty ideals, and then Lord Northamp 

I ciating white with ton. None of these were mere belted figure 

t to a spirit’s emancipa heads: all of them lived and moved and had 
their hearts in the work of —to use a sweet 

| v that ick is meant as a sign of but common phrase—seeking to bring some 
| we have sustained rays of sunshine into the dark and terribly 


beyond our reach, and — limited lot of the poor, crippled and neglected 
true, but it is only masses of great London 

there is another rhe late Marquis was very specially shaped 

the beautiful escape for this noble task, and to the last was faith- 

to the one who has ful to his high visions. His nature was pre- 

eminently of the wise and lovable kind; as 


I no marks of shaded he said on one of the rare occasions in which 
| e¢, even though the he spoke of himsel! I know that I possess 


School Umion and. its the gift of sympathy in the highest degree 


rk has been rendered God gave it to me, and it is my greatest joy 


by the death of the and comfort.’ And it was no mere painted 
pton It is not what quality in his life there was heat in it, and 
a is one of the brightest this heat urged him on to all practical ways 


practical Christians I of making his quick sympathies become a 
ever | i power. He never took his information trom 


logl 
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ecretal nl he ited the poorest of 
I n their own home he became an 
rker and teacher in the slums, he 

If to be expert on the London 

Council Housing Committee by pet 

with the ur tly needy, and 

ll-known figure in some of the 


Sunday Scl ls of Southwark 


and vling Islington, carrying cheer, 
improvement reater light and health for 
1 body into all his labours of love. 
It my happine to be many times 
in | mpany, but one occasion stands out 
ra nt fort beautiful revelation it gave ot 


the man behind the august title. With Sit 
id the late a more Edward 


1 Compton to 


open t Cripple Home at Bournemouth 
1 hich, in the ti between, has 
eltered and done much to heal 800 
childret Never was m happier than 
ord ¢ pton that day Tears of joy were 
hen, aS a sigi { the opening 
of the Hor i little cripple knocked at the 
I be | admission. How he pette 
that child | frisked t lerly with) the 
ther si 1 maimed ( 10 followed ! 
| iti nd ritual tonic to 
kt such a man It will be the essence ot 
mal prayer that the next President ot 
tl scl 1 | be of the 
t to tl have 1 
by 
| I thir vider 
t thod of be mrade to 
pl t the measured 


I t lin musi 
, j but the 
t t for ti 
I lered arm 
H t work ot 
+ ] 
rip pote ot 
nul have 
t r maimed 
er, still 1 
ld-heart ache 
pendent on 
I il ()I 
rst 1 London 
f the 
| | Crutch- and 
im wi 
1 vh 
‘ ber f 


it least, to the cripple put into his or her 
care tor the purpose, with particulars of the 
case furnished I think it would be hard 
to find a more delightful work than this of 
corresponding with a cripple child,” writes 
a member ot long standing, Perhaps we 
hardly know how much joy is given to the 
little sufferer by our letters. I have visited 
my little charge both in the hospital and 
the home, and the hours I have spent with 
her and her family will not be forgotten. Poor 
though they are, they are kind-hearted 
Christian people, and always ready to 
welcome me. M. is herself a bright, affe 
tionate child, and it is always a pleasure to 
me to write to het till more to see her.’ 


It is the witness of every member of the 
[League But all cannot visit personally 
some are too young, some too aged, some 


too busy, some dwelling too far off. But 
the heart can speak through the post, and 
neither age, sex, distance, nor condition can 
hinder this method of brightening the drab 


lot of God's little prisoners 


t 
Chere 1 but one tee for entrance on 
membership of the | ¢ —1s.—enough t 
cover expense and provide beautiful 
card of membership, for framing. All further 





particulars of this n t helptul movement 
may be had for a stamp from Sir John WKirk 
|.P., Director and Secretary, Ragged School 
Union, 32 John Street, Theobald’s Koad, 


London, W.4 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Mi 

M 7 , 
M M. Ca ! W t Lew 4 ul 
Ml 

‘i 

| 


M ~ Pearl and I Long, W 1, 


{ 4. F.M.N H iH t Hert 
| 1) 1) | | (y 
( Hib , Miriea ; 
' Ml i Is] iW t \ 
\ustralia | Payn, Wort 
M = Dos | ' \\ | 
Miss D. A. Spelle Woodford, J 
Miss J Pee, Wha \uchland, “ ; 
i 1) t ! y | ‘ 
| M | | I “ 
M | \W \W l N 
Ml 1 | W N 
\t ( | ! . 
Nora | Ke Dora A ~ 
| | | P i | in € Cla 
1 \ \I | ) \W ui . 
Ht. Ma ( I i d I 
| W | rr oe 
oo | 1.) 
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Men of To-morrow 


Many a boy, started off with a sorry fund of health, has been built into 
mental and physical strength by helpful environment and properly selected food. 


No one can build a sturdy, time-resisting wall with poor materials, No 
one can build a strong, manly boy on flimsy food. 


Phe boy is really more important than the wall! 


Ever think of that? 


Yet you may be very particular when you inspect the materials you are 
to put into your house walls. 


But how about the boy—is his building material being considered ? 
Mind and body must be properly trained to make the Master Man, 
A true Brain and Body food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital elements required by Nature for building up 
strony youny bodies and active brains. 


“ There's a Reason.” 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


M in be enjoyed 


( ts ¢ ‘ desirable 


Efficient and Abso lutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Beat; 

Heat Regulator ; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 

Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate no — is required ; 
Durability and Perfect Hy 


Prices from 35-. Write for ‘BATH BOOK," No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., Sora st? Qondon, Ww. 
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TO KEEP YOUR HOUSEHOLD LINEN 

WHITE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW AnD 

FRESH AS THE FLOWERS OF SPRING 
ALWAYS USE 


THE 


ROYAL PRIMROSE] — 
SOAP. 


A FIRST FAVOURITE in Five Reigns, 
Foremost from 1817 and still 
THE STANDARD SOAP 
For PURITY, QUALITY & VALUE. 3 
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AS USED IN THE ROYAL LALNDRIES FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS. 
IN TABLETS for 
BATH and TOILET. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty. 






Of all Grocers, Oilmer, and Stores. 








MADE ONLY BY 
JOHN KNIGHT, Lid, 
Soapmakers to tlhe King 


THE ROYAL PRIMROSE SOAP WORKS, 
LONDON, E. 
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First aid to 
Sunburnt Skin 


XPOSURE to sea and sun calls for 
the use of Rowland’s “ KALYDOR.” 
It cools and refreshes the irritated, 
smarting skin and renders it soft, white 


and smooth. 


Rowlands 


66 


| Pa : 


The consistent use of this 


famous preparation is a sure 


means f p rreventing sunburn, 
freckles and codanet 


ROWLAND S 
67, Hatton Garden 


LONDON, E.C. 











SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


SEPTEMBER 7th, THE TEN COMMAND- 


MENTS.—I 


[: | Word,’’ said a critic, 
‘ t Ile make it so plain that 
nderstand it . 
( r our use as fuel,’’ wa 
Ile distribute it in 
irface, instead of 

round 
l raise any objection 
|) t round that it is 


| re is no muisunder 
himents and it 
t fF they cannot 


The Supreme God 


| ime to Keswick 


( t t lam atraid He wa 


ind L was Prime 


tlerence, and if 
the Command 


His righttul place 


SEPTEMBER [4 rHE TEN COM MAND. 
Il 


MENTS 


not see any harm in a man’s spending a 
few hours at work in his flower garden on 
It seems to me that he might gain 
His lordship replied : 


Sunday 
great good from it.’’ 
“ Yes, but when a man begins in his flower 
garden he is likely to end in his potato 
patch.” 

rhe great thing to keep in mind in con- 
nection with all the Commandments is that 
they come to us from God, and our duty 
is not to argue about them, but to obey 
them. 

An old Indian on the Kakima reservation 
understood the ethics of business dealing 


much better than some Christians do. <A 
lady had bought several cords of wood trom 
him. When the wood was measured he 


found that it lacked just a few pieces of 
full measure, but the lady was not at all 
displeased, and said it was all right. \ few 
days later, however, the Indian returned 
with enough wood to fully make up the 


measure, Whereupon the lady said: “‘ Why, 
I told you that was all right.’’ But the 
Indian replied Me want no short cords 


of wood to meet me in heaven.’ 


Obedience and its Fruit 

At a recent baptismal service in NKorea 
one of the women gave her experience. She 
said she had known that to steal or murder 
was sin, but as she had never done anything 
of that kind she did not know that she was 
a sinner till she read the Bible Then she 
began to feel her sins growing heavier and 
heavier until she could bear the weight no 
longel Her bright face, as well as words, 
told that she had found One who had lifted 
the burden and given her peace. Soon after 
this her father’s birthday came, and, accord 
ing to custom, she must prepare the sacri- 
ficial food and take part in the cere 
mony 

lhis she refused to do, suffering patiently 
the persecution of her r latives because she 
stood firm in her new-found faith Soon 
her brave stand had its reward in the 
turning of some of her relatives to the 
Christian religion They had seen its effect 
her life, and they longed tor the same 


in 
joy and peace. 
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SEPTEMBER 2Ist. THE GOLDEN CALF failing — brightn “To know how tp 


| I 


wait ays De Maistre, “is the secret of 
{ sucet "Cyrus Field was ten years jy 
laving the Atlantic cable The first tin 
he tried to lower it the great rope snapped 
Turning Back on God in mid-ocean, and when they grappled 
| not | | { ple of Israel nd brought it to the surtace it slipped 
( | forgot Thi away trom them and was gone. Not unti! 
Com { lowed after he had tried thirty times was the tireless 
(3 | Watts’s famou patience of the projector rewarded, In 
trati r rac reat life hool one of the hardest lessons is to | 
I ‘ I rm to wait pation | | 
back—li When Sin is Confessed | 
Ile \ As we look at the chequered history of ; 
' t p t! hildren of Israel, we se repeated forget 
] | k f { God | forgiven His part 
( } I ed in in whenever tl 





\ | i Ix if Da 
buried ther ih rou 1 tl 
A New Use for Idols ala dldaed Z " apt Th 
) a : ht 1 r it at 
1} ’ 7 1} t 
ae ' Rajah should cut head I must 
| k ana tell | On the tu by w 
: t were both ti l he could not g 
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The men like Bird’s, because 
it is the only Custard that 
tastes as good as it looks! 







Nothing whets the appetite like 
enjoyable food, and few people need 
telling nowadays that Bird’s Custard is 
the most enjoyable of all dinner sweets 
—as delicious with pudding and pie, 
as with the stewed fruits in season, 

And Bird’s Custard is enjoyed 


the more because it is absolutely pure, 
and so digestible that it never disagrees, 


iy os j 7 
Dad enjoys his meals now greatly? Br } ds 
His appetite is looking up; 
Thanks to BIRD'S we all have lately, 


With its “Smile in every Cup !” the Perfect Custard. 


In Pkts. 2 for 1}d—Boxes 4d and 74d and LARGE 8d Tins, 

















¢. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, - 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


FOOT’ S BED “TABLE. 
— 










SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 

also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

ANTI - BLOTTING 

PENS. Sample Box of 
series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 











WHOLESALE WaRewouse - 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. . 
SIMPLE od 
HOME m 
TREATMENT ed 
+ URED Twenty-Five po 
Years’ It 
Success ce, 
é Pamphlet (Patente real ible, 
post free from nd, Writing 
TRE ENCH’ S REMEDIES, Ltd., vest, Sewing 
303 South Fre derick ee — x Work ible, Sta e, et 
» CANAL No. 1. ! . \ £176 
No. 2.) \ y \ 
Ny ie ; , £115 0 
» Bt N I ‘ I 
CING OR GU ~s 3 e250 
Ga ‘ t M » Tas 
— Nickel I £330 
re BURGESS’ LION 0: NTMENT. Money refunded in full to tho se not comple te ely satisfied 


Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
' ! N Write for Booklet A 24. 


Pan oie ® 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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CASSELL’S NATURE BOOKS 





BABY BIRDS AT HOME 


By |} rd K I S.. F_R.P.S As Revealed by t Camer By Dr 
Ww 60 | Plat — cs Fra Ward, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. Wit 
I te 136 page ( P O page ‘ ' p tograt 
I tuken iter the 
SPIDERLAND natural sus ‘ Cloth 
6s t 
E I A. !I A ( r and . . , - » 
es il ay , » Ae INSECT WORKERS 
( nee By William J. Claxtor Wit 
Colour and 4 Bl i-White I 
WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE trations. 1} 
“ay re : cltaisine WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW 
+ I togray I it 
Lumiere I ( re Photographed ( 
Nature by H } < re ( 
F.R.P.S ‘ I ptiv I 
BABES OF THE WILD G. Clark Ww Pl 
D 
By ¢ rlesG. D. } < With ¢ t vel ( n 
} tisy é H e } . " 
Warwick i he agape NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS 
gilt, € With Re I gravure | 
WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA area: irc . 
tee } > et 4 wu 
Being the A ent Observat 
i , frat THE NATURE LOVER'S HANDBOOK 
‘ TOs I . M ece i i Ly ‘ t ! { 
] l ( ntr P I 
Cheap I t OE tcl , ( . 4 , 
CASSELI LTD., LA BELLE SAU GE, LONDON, I 
= = is 7 i 3 a 


MARVELS OF FISH LIFE 
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CASSELL’S 
SHILLING 
NET 


NOVELS 





A SELECTION OF THE NOVELS. 


Wo POLY S 


CHESTERTON, G. K Father Brown 
DEEPING, WARWICK. The Red Saint, 
HOCKING, JOSEPH. 
PEMBERTON, MAX 
LE QUEUX, WILLIAM. The Money Spider 
HANSHEW. T. W Cleck, the Man of the 
WILLIAMSON, C.N, & A.M. The Hidd-n House 


Champion. 


The Jesuit 


Red Morn. 


Forty Faces. 


ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW. 
WARWICK DEEPING. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
Under the Red Star. 
Morning Star. 





Plains of Silence, 


Uther and Igraine. 





The 


MORICE GERARD 
H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


MAURICE HEWLETT. The Spanish Jade 
JOSEPH HOCKING The Woman of Babylon. 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. The Pauper of Park Lane 


THE BARONESS ORCZY. Lady Molly of Scotland Yard, 
MAX PEMBERTON The Show Girl. 
CAPT. F. H. SHAW. A Daughter of the Storm, 














































THE QUIVER 











OUTINGS FOR 
WILTLE ONES 





“What lovely stocKings 
you are wearing.” 


“Yes, they are nice. I thought you would 





like them 
‘I do like them Unk rtunately, I really 
can't aflort to wear silk—they are so expen- 
sive and anvthi g but serv ceable. 
But you can afford to wear these They 
he Sage Shadow Hose — quite th- 
t thing—ard don’t cost anything like so J 
much as ordinary silk You see they have ~ rd 
» silk transparent ankles, spliced at the aay = a, a 






nine : 
back, but the bottom of the foot, the = ag iv \ 
toe and hee und above the calf, are of > yucd 8 


\ sp \ 
“yD 4 


beautiful soft cashmere. You get the dainty Wwe 






exquisite effect of silk stockings with the / 
-- wear of all-wool, and they only ¢ st A/D Ad ; - “y / 
per pair If you desire, you can have : \ 
them fitted w a strong silk suspender | [' 


sochualwhich is ss eomealont. Sami Suggest 


acme. Hose are made in black, various 


> <== 
shade of tar t white The white are 
simply love for tennis, boat ny, and out- 
Oi-doors wear. 
Isn't that clever. I must really buy some 


W here do y get them ? 


“Oh! any draper or ladies’ outhtter will 
supply them The only thing is to be care- 

1! to ask for CED and make sure they are 
GEES. r you will be disappointed.” 
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Assisted by occasional gen- 
tle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment. They are most ef- 
SHADOW HOSE fective in treating sunburn, 
Sal 2 ars . : heat rashes, Summer ecze- 
are really the en est footwear you can buy ° ° 
ust what 4 want for summer wear. mas, itching , irrit: 1WONS, In- 
BL Socks & Stockings are made | hantadinns. chatings and 
; bites and stings of insects. 





pes a | 
| I ‘ lia from Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
| throughout the world Send post-car to nearest 
( ’ t tornover-tog | depot for free ample of each with )-page book: 
| ‘ Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 3q., London Kh. Towns 
OF , P ci ser vervwher & Co, Sydne N.S. W Lennon, Ltd., Cape Towr 
i] f . Muller, Maclean & Co., Caleutta and Bombay; 


Potter Drue & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A 


| *s Jason Hosiery Co., Leicester. . @g-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticurs 


Joap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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THE QUIVER 





PATRONIZED BY 





= RU > 
HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 42ee | RUGS 
a ts AWAY 




















\ : 
ws = we 
tae ws . 
Fae ‘4 5 ¥ NEW 
5/6 pizeag 3 f z DESIGNS 
> “Gf = 22 P a j 
Prudential Real 4 : | 
Seamless Woven ETS wy. / \ | | Repeat 
e . , 7s \ Orders 
wee Spe 2") yh cooaens 
ely »» from the 
- ; / Royal 
h Palace, 


FREE RUC, 


400,000 


CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY ! 
Absolutely 
Give Away 
t Two Car- 
pets Two Rugs: 


Repeat Orders received fi4. 
from the Royal Palace, 
Stockhoim 





TESTIMONIALS. 


sixteen years, 


twelve years." 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Moortiruse, Embroidered Linen, and Cotton a 


Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels. Linoleums s, Curtains, &c., Fost Free, if whe 


vowmension Fe HODGSON & SONS “2.2,¥) Minstecerer WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 

















MY BIBLE 


By BISHOP BOYD CARPENTER 














THE “RED DWARF’ STYLOGRAPH ihe wo 


WRITES SMOOTHLY. CANNOT LEAK. CONVENIENT SIZI EVER READY 


J KEARNEY & C* roy 





Re ad Dw arf.’ J ‘ 
J ‘KEARNEY & CO. Sole Pri priet ors ,47 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 




















COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


i should fike to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Addr SS 








Age Date of Birthday 


XXXII 





























A Pleasant Way © | 
Health. 


pecial 


Spar 


ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


Cal 


“FRUIT SALINE on FRUIT POWOER 


HEALTH-CIVINC 
PLEASANT. COOLING. 
Lids (SL ilien 
& INVIGORATING. 














SEND US 4 


ANT) YOUR DRESS 
oR SOUT 


MERRILL RETURN IT CARRIE 

’ PAID BE ALITIPUNLY DRY- 

C CAEANED AND READY FOR 
& LC 'Nea- TIMP WPRAR 


Bt SI QUATITY WORK 
DIGESTIVE 


Carnaye of post.aoe pent ame way on 

eve Chirag 
Clarks Ove Warks 
3.444 4hT thi 








DELICIOGS COFFEE. 


‘ \\ ANT ~) 
| NS CH 
OO Og | 
Y 
Kitle oll } | 


Nf 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
: all 














